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and which will alſo contain the Appendix omitted in the 
preſent, and ſerve as a ſequel to it. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


After this Pamphlet was put to preſs, it was found that 


tte notes to the third part were too numerous to inſert, as 


they would have extended it to an inordinate length: The 
ſubject therefore, will be purſued in another pamphlet Which 
will ſpeedily be publiſhed under the title of the third ſection; 


OP” PO Speedily will be publ; 600. 
W printed in one Volume Octavo, hot preſſed, 


| Price 10s. 6d, in Boards, 
' TRE MURAL NIGHTS, ".. 0 


OF 


* HENRY REDHEAD YORKE, Esa. 
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THE MEANS, 
Tc | 


Mx or ENGLAND! The time is no more 


when a reſpect for your paſſions, and a fear of 
diſcompoling the public order, required indivi- 


duals to obſerve a prudent and cautious for- 
bearance in . their political opinions. That 
public order has however been diſturbed appa- 
rently, by the very. means which haye been 
adopted for its conſervation. On all ſides the 
gloom of deſpondency obtrudes itſelf on the 
reluctant mind, and thoſe clouds of misfortune 
which have long been gathering over this devo- 
ted country, ſeem at length ready to burſt upon 


us. If i be correct in this ſtatement, it will 


follow that prudential motives ſhould now give 


| Foro to the idea of 2 ſafety, and every 
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ſenſe of perſonal enjoyment to the juſt dread of 
national ruin, If ſubmiſſion to the venerable 


conſtitution and laws of our country be a prin- 


ciple of moral obligation, to point out the means 
by which they may be preſerved and defended, 


is not leſs ſo; and in the political as inthe moral 
world, the hour of every 1s the beſt ſeaſon for 
ſober and temperate reflection. It is not too 
late to profit by misfortune; we may yet deviſe 


meaſures of recovery and preſervation. If we 


make good choice of our time, we ſhall avert the 
dangers by which we are threatened; but on che 


other hand, if we await in liſtleſs torpor under 


the ſpecious and idle hope, that in the moral 
governance of the world, ſome unforeſeen event 
may ariſe to enliyen our condition, we ſhall 
ſurely be undone. When the diſtemper is be- 
come deſperate, we ſhall be forced on deſperate 


| remedics, and we ſhall look back with repent- 


ance and ſorrow, on that criminal ſelfoufficiency 


and negligence, which led us to depart from 


that great leſſon of civil wiſdom which incul- 


5 cates Self Knowledge, It is the unhappy charac- 


teriſtic 


5 


* 
— — 


teriſtic of nations to be moſt arrogant and moſt 
preſumptuous, when the awful period of their de- 
cline approaches. - Theſe vices ariſe from a miſta- 
ken confidence, and are the certain preludes of 


' deſtruction. Let us on the contrary, meet our 
ſituation with manly fortitude, but with a ſincere 
intention to examine and to correct. The habit 
of refle&tion neceſſarily begets a diſpoſition to 
wiſdom and to juſtice; and to think on our cir- 
cumſtances, is a ſure way to maintain our cha- 2 
racter and reputation. We ſhall then find, that og 
3 as our ſituation is, which i am ſorry — 

| to ſay, we owe. entirely to ourſelves, there yet = by 19 
remains vigor enough i in our conſtitution to ſaye 
the country, if to conſtitutional means we | call 25 
in the aid of that conſtitutional freedom, which 
our forefathers planned, and which their aege : 

nerate Far have deſpiſed. 


If i have adventured to la again into the 
. . ocean of politics, it is with no > deſign to 
engage in polemical controverſy,” or to revive 


ancient antipathies, On the cage. i conſider | 


Woe, | "viel! 


6 . : 
> myfelf as faithfully diſcharging a great ſocial 
duty, from which i ſhall not ſuffer myſelf to be 
diverted by any conſiderations of obloquy, inſult, 


or intimidation. It is the province of reaſon only 


to convince : to force conviction on the mind 
by means of power, is to inſult mankind ; it is 
worſe, it is downright folly, becauſe its tenden- 
cy is only to make hypocrites and conſpirators. 
Alter all that i have patiently ſubmitted to, dur- 
ing a long confinement, for delivering raſhly, 
but honeſtly, opinions on the ſlate of the coun- 
try, it may be thought the height of i impru- 
dence to hazard again even a ſentence on the | 
ſubject. That 1 1 have entertained the ſame noti- 
on is obvious from the rigid ſilence i have hi- 
therto obſerved. As long as there was hope, as 
long as there was confidence, as long as the na- af 
tional glory was untarniſhed, 1 never thought it 
prudent to raiſe my feeble voice againſt the 
meaſures that were purſued, or the men Who 
/ were truſted, It was my wiſh to turn aſide 
from the ifoutting ſpectacle that i was daily | 
doomed to witneſs, of a great and powerful 
Wot I: nation 
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nation divided within itſelf at a period when 


unanimity was moſt required. It was my wiſh 
to have baniſhed from my mind the recollection 
of ſcenes which revolt the underſtanding, and 
ſicken the heart of man. I ſaw the moſt power- 
ful confederacy ever formed in che annals of the 


world, for the purpoſe of ſubjugating one nation, : 


range themſelves around that very nation they 
endeavoured to ſubdue, and the giant arm of 
that victorious power directed againſt my own 
country; the- only one that has remained. of 
chis great combination. Diſaſter rolled upon 
diſaſter, defeat ſucceeded defeat; one horror 
was no ſooner appeaſed than another ſprung up 
in its place more terrible than the laſt, and paſſ- 


ed in quick ſucceſſion thro' the troubled mind, 


like the ghoſts of Banquo's line. Many rimes 


i have attempted to deliver an opinion, and as 


often have i been diverted from the undertak- 
ing, under che hope that by prudent meaſures, 
we mi ight recover the vantage ground we had 
loſt, by embarking 1 in this calamitous and ill- 
fated war. "_—_ there was as Juſt reaſon to ap- 
Preben, 
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 prehend that any obſervations which might fall 


from me, would be regarded with an eye of 


prejudice and partiality. The paſſions of men 


were in too troublous and agitated a ſtate to ad- 


mit of ſober advice, and the hollow voice that 
iſſued from the gloom of a priſon, would be heard 
with deriſion and contempt. 


For theſe WIE with beben ieh at this 


important juncture, it would be uſeleſs to 
enumerate, i deſiſted from all political difeuſ- 
ſion, and bowing ſubmiſſively and without ro- 
pining to that puniſhment which i could not 
avert; i retired within myſelf, or devoted my | 


hours to the ſociety of the mute and peaceable 


depoſitories of the ſentiments of mankind: If 


it be aſked by what new pretenſions i now in- 


trude my ſentiments on the world; i anſwer, 


that the draughts of coercion do not operate 


like the waters of Lethe, to drown all reflee- 


tion, and to make the captive renounce his duty 
and his country. In every free country, (and 
every ne ought to be free) men muſt for- 


feit 


9 
felt all claim to integrity if they withhold their 
opinions, when they believe that the publica- 
tion-of them may be attended with benefit. In 
the proſecution of libels, the law adverts to na- 
tional order; it no where infers political inca- 
pacity as the reſult of puniſhment. In the 
fourth year of impriſonment, a man muſt have 
had many opportunities of meditating on the 
affairs of his country, without prejudice and 


without enthuſiaſm. And it is not improbable, 
if he have reflected at all on public ſubjeQs, 


that from paſt experience he will now-judge of 


them more calmly and more advantageouſly. If 


| indeed, clubs of the diſaffected had frequented 


my place of confinement ; if ſober men, promp- 
ted by curioſity had ventured within theſe 
walls, and returned drunk with the vapors of 
Jacobiniſm, which they had inhaled, and which 
like the baneful Upas of Java, i am ſuppoſed 
to diffuſe around me ; if i had affronted the 


public morals, by indecent ſarcaſms on religion, 


or the public juſtice by inflammatory libels on 


the Conſtitution of the country; there would 
a 


10 


be good and valid reaſons for queſtioning my 
elaim to the public hearing. But, it is well 
known, and i wiſh it to be kept conſtantly in 
mind, that for three years paſt, i have been to- 
tally unconnected with any deſcription of politi- 
cal men whatever. The ſelfsufficient incendi- 
ary is as much an object of my abhorrence, as 
the fawning courtier is of my contempt. Party 
men of every denomination, i have forgotten, 
| a8 they doubtleſs have forgotten me. 1 am 
therefore in league with none of them. To 
this it may be added, that having been ſhut 
dodut ſo long from the world, { have been ena- 
| bled to make a moſt profitable uſe of this con- 
cluding collegiate education; to diſcover my 
errors and to learn how to rectify them; to 
examine my former opinions, to reje& what 
were falſe, and to retain with unſhaken firm 
neſs, what are true ; to enquire into the princi- 
ples of the Conſtitution under which i am deſ- 
tined to live, and to give it that juſt tribute 
of applauſe and veneration which is deſetvedly 
due to its ſuperior excellence. But all theſe 
7 | | things 


11 

things do not preclude inveſtigation. We may  - 
approve without flattery, and cenſure without 
hate, The ſenſe of all this, does not prevent 


us froms finding fault; indeed, there is great 
room for it. 


Beſides theſe obſervations, which are perſonal 
to myſelf, i feel my conduct further ſtrengthened 
by the example of the beſt legiſlators in every 
age and nation, We are told* that Solon would 
not permit any one of the people of Athens 
to neglect the duties he owed to the public. 
On this principle, he enacted that ſingular but 
wiſe ordinance, that thoſe ſhould be held cri- 
minal who took no part in the public concerns of 
their nation. For he would not have them be in- 
different and unaffected with the fate of the pub- 
lic, when their own concerns. were upon a ſafe bot- 
tom; nor en they were in health, be inſenſible 
to the diſtempers and griefs of their country. This 
law has been cenſured by ſome, ꝙ but it has been 

B 9 n 
I utarch in vit. Solon. 


8 Particularly by Plutarch in his treatiſe de Sera Mund 
| Vindicta. 


* 


generally approved by thoſe who are experienced 
in political affairs. T And well it may be ſo; for 
it is well known, that the more honeſt part of 
the community are generally leaſt diſpoſed to en- 
gage in political contention. It was therefore a 
law founded on long experience and profound 
reflection; becauſe we all know that men of con- 
dition generally keep aloof in times of public 
diſſention, and refrain from expoſing themſelyes 
to thoſe inconveniences, which confuſion gene- 
rates in ſociety. Hence, their activity in the de- 
fence of their country, is not proportioned to the 
violent exertions of the factious who endeavour 
to deſtroy it. The good party, finding them- 
ſelves abandoned by thoſe, who, by uniting 
with them, would have given weight, autho- 
rity, and energy to their meaſures, become fee- 
ble againſt the frontleſs audacity and violence of 
a ſmall number of ſcoundrels. Unfortunately, 
there is not in this country any law of a ſimilar 
nature. This circumſtance may perhaps be at- 

| tributed 


+ By Aulus Gellius Noctes Attlcz 1. 1. c. 2. (he gives the 
law itſelf very diſtinctly) and if i recolle& well, by Cicero 
in one of his letters to Atticus. 
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tributed to that nice ſenſe of freedom, which 
the conſtitution of our country 1s calculated to 
inſpire, - We have judged it expedient to com- 
pel every man to unfold the means by which 
his expences are furniſhed. Why ſhould it not 
be alſo an unchangeable principle of policy, that 
every individual be required in ſtormy and cala- 
mitous times, to avow the opinion by which his 
conduct is regulated? Such a law indeed, might 
cauſe among thoſe perſons who are entrenched 
within the retreats of affected prudence, no ſmall 
degree of trouble and anxiety, but it would oc- 
caſion a great advancement of truth, knowledge, 
and freedom. It would appal the licentious, 
and ſanction the efforts of the mageſtrate. For 
the public ſafety is not injured by thoſe who af- 
ſemble i in public meetings, and advance doctrines 
couched in the ſpirit of error, but by thoſe 
| who never ſhew their faces among the people, 
who never publicly avow any opinions, who tem- 
porize always with the predominant party, and 
who undulate from one fide to the other, as the 
hurricane of popular opinion blows them. From 


B 2 ſuch. 
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ſuch men alas! the country can have no hopes, 
nor can it repoſe any kind of dependence upon 
them; for like Proteus, they aſſume a thouſand 
different ſhapes, proportioned to their ſelfiſh 
principles, their intereſts, or their views. 


But if theſe obſervations were not of themſelves 
ſufficient to animate individuals to a ſenſe of 
their duty, the melancholy ſtate of the country 


would of itſelf be an adequate motive. Thoſe 


who have been in the habit of oppoſing the mea- 

ſures of adminiſtration, have retired in diſguſt. 
They aſſert, that their remonſtrances have made 
no impreſſion on the legiſlative body, and that 
therefore it was no longer neceſſary for them to 
brave the buffetings of arrogance, and the hoot- 
ings of folly. But againſt honeſt men invectives 
and calumny are the ſtrongeſt teſts of public 
merit; they are only make-weights to. a bad 
cauſe; whereas truth is of ſuch ſimplicity, that 
it diſdains to call in the aid of abuſe and railing, 
to ſubſtantiate its demonſtrations. Phocion, ap- 


: plauded by the aſſembled multitude of Athens, 
very 


15 


very properly aſked a perſon who ſtood by him, 
if he had committed a fault? It remains theres 
fore to be ſeen, whether in quitting a ſtation, 
which they had dignified by their eloquence, 
their talents, and their perſeverance; oppoſition 
have conducted themſelves more for their own 
| intereſt and glory, or for the intereſt and glory 
of the nation. 


When i affirm that there is yet a chance of ſav- 
ing the country, i aſſume it as a principle that it 
is to be done, not by reſorting to abſtract ſpecu- 
lations, but to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
which is fully adequate to every emergency. Ic 
is this ſpirit, to which our forefathers always ad- 


verted, in times of peril, and diſturbance. If 


by any obſervations which are made in the fol- 
lowing ſheets, any. perſons ſhould be reclaimed 
from error, and -recalled to a ſenſe of loyalty 
and patriotiſm, i ſhall have given the antidote 
to the poiſon, which, by ſome, i am charged 
with having diſſeminated. Neither ſhall i be 


accuſed of want of forbearance and moderation, - 


/ 


when 
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when my ſentiments breathe nothing but the ſpi- 
rit of concord and unanimity. 


Theſe are my pretenſions; and as they appear 
to me ſatisf; actory, i ſhould have thou ght my- 
ſelf highly blameable, if, after this conviction, 
I had withheld my opinions for a moment. Si- 
lence is culpable puſillanimity, when the voice 
of deſpair is heard from every ſide. My ſervices 
can extend no further at preſent. But the day 
will ſhortly come, when i ſhall be enabled to ſhew 
a more active zeal in the ſupport of the glorious 
fabric of Britiſh Freedom. Four months hence 
the priſon doors mult be opened to me, and with- 
dut oftentation i can conſcientiouſly ſay, that i 
ſhall be found as ready and willing to ſhed my 
blood in defence of the King and Conſtitution of 
my country, as 1 now feel impelled to call 
around them both, the combined ſtrength of 
the nation. If therefore, like a ſpectre, eſcap- 
ed from the cold chambers of death, in which it 
hath long been entombed, 1 ſtalk for a few ſe- 
conds on that world which i had once known, 


and 
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and hold converſe with thoſe beings whoſe hap- 
pineſs was the moft defireable object of my heart; 
let it be remembered, that i riſe not for the pur- 
poſe of exciting alarm and diviſion, but to pro- 
mote conciliation and union. If this happy end 
be atchieved, i ſhall return with joy to the ſtill 
ſhades of captivity, where 1 hope to remain un- 
diſturbed, till thoſe things 

| done in my days of nature 

Are burnt and purg'd away. 


As i deem the above remarks a. ſufficient 
apology for the liberty i have taken in addreſſ- 
ing you at this time, i have only to intreat 
your, indulgence for my errors and miſappre- 
henſions, and to requeſt you to attend to the 
matter, more than to the manner of the follow- 
ing obſervations. In all conſiderations directed 
to ſafety, there are three queſtions which de- 
ſerve our moſt ſerious attention. 

1. What have we been doing ? 
2, What are we doing ? 
3. What ought we to do? 
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My attention will be ſtrictly confined to theſe 
three propoſitions, on the right comprehenſion. 
and reſolution of which, our hopes of ſecurity 
and independence entirely reſt. 


1. What have we been doing? | 


It will not be neceſſary for the exemplifica- 
tion of this queſtion, that re ſhould refer to a 
more remote period than to the beginning of 
theyear, 1793, becauſe to that calamitous epoch, 
we muſt date the original of that long, unbroken 
tis of misfortunes which has befallen our 
country. Subſequent 'events prove the truth of 
this aſſertion. Great Britain is at once a prey 
to her declared adverſaries and profeſſed 
friends. She has numbered among her mer- 
cenaries, an emperor, ſeveral kings, and Ger- 
man potentates, whom ſhe hired to aſſiſt her in 
overthrowing the independence of another peo- 
ple. Had thoſe fruitleſs ſubſidies been ſaved, 
had the national revenue been applied with ceco- 


nomy to national purpoſes; had it been employed 


In 
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in liquidating gradually the public incum- 

brances, in augmenting the navy, improving 

manufadtures and agriculture, encouraging and ſe- 
curing the colonies, and extending trade and navi- 
gation; corruption would have become altogether 
unneceſſary, and the ſpirit of diſaffection would 
have yaniſhed; the people would have been eaſed of 
their burthens, and conſequently they would have 
ceaſed to complain; commerce would have floriſh- 
ed in its fulleſt maturation, and produced ſuch 
affluence as muſt have raiſed Great Britain to the 
higheſt pinnacle of maritime power. She would 
have been dreaded as well as reſpected by her e- 
nemies, and rever ed by her neighbors; oppreſſ- 
ed nations would have crept under her wings for 
protection, and contending powers would have 
appealed to her deciſion as the univerſal arbitreſs 
of Europe. | 


How different alas! is her preſent ſituation; 
her debts enormous, her taxes almoſt intolerable, 
her people diſcontented, and the ſinews of her go- 
vernment relaxed! By involving herſelf .raſhly 


C n 


in foreign quarrels, ſhe has laviſhed her ſub- 
ſtance with the moſt dan gerous and culpable 
precipitation; ſhe is even deſerted by her wont- 
ed vigor, ſteadineſs, and public ſpirit; ſhe 
gros vain, fantaſtical, and mutinous ; her na- 
tional credit is on the decline; her arms are 
5 deſpiſed by her enemies, and her councils ridi- 
culed throughout all —_ 


Such is the ſtriking condition of our affairs 
both without, and within the kingdom. Would 
to God, that the picture ĩ have drawn was the e- 
manation only ef a warm imagination. But it is 
a lamentable truth, that there is not a ſingle por- 
tion of the above ſtatement which is not cor- 
rect, and demonſtrable by the moſt apeateney 
and concluſive evidence, 


Before the commencement of the preſent 
conflict; it may be ſaid without exaggeration, 


that the adminiſtration of this country, had ſur- 
mounted all the difficulties which the Ameri- 
can ſtruggle had occaſioned; and had brought 


Us 
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us to the moſt elevated pitch of national proſ- 
perity and commercial glory. Some time be- 
fore that diſaſtrous period, 1 had frequent op- 
portunities of obſerving the opinions of well 
informed men in various parts of Europe, both 
on our political and commercial ſituation. And 
i found them unanimous in their ſentiments re- 
ſpecting our great advancement in wealth, 
ſtrength, | and ſecurity. The name of Pitt, 
which in the perſon of Lord Chatham, had 
made all Europe tremble, reflected ditional 
glory on his ſon, and rendered him, as well by 
his own merit, as by the ſanction of that great 
name, both feared and reſpected abroad. It 
would bave been fortunate, perhaps, for his coun- 
try, if, together with this borrowed luſtre, he 
had united to his own great abilities, the for- 
bearance as well as the firmneſs of his father. 


This condition of ſecurity might have been 


continued, if, like Denmark and Sweden, we a 
had maintained an armed neutrality, and pre- 


ſerved towards France, the accuſtomed relations 


©S. : of 
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of p peace and amity. | Too confident i in our own 
firength and reſources, and relying o on that free 
ſpirit, which in former times had made us pow- 
erful and victorious over the armies of deſpo- 
tiſm, we raſhly concluded, that it would ſupp6rt 
us with equal energy, in overthrowing the arms 
of liberty. What a ſtrange infatuation was 
this! Ought we not on che contrary, to have 
learnt wiſdom from the experience of ages, ind 
to have diſcovered that the ſtruggles of nations, 
for what they call their freedom, have been al- 
moſt univerſally ſucceſsful? If ſmall commu- 
nities, ſuch as Greece, Switzerland, and the 
United Provinces, have been capable of defeat- 
ing the projects, and of humbling the pride of 
che moſt powerful ſtares; what might we not 
have expected from the exertions of twenty five 
millions of men, marſhalled together under one 
banner, and fighting together in one common 
cauſe? It required no ſpirit of divination to 
foretell the eventful ifſue. The reaſon is obvi- 
ous, Liberty, is organized power; and what- 


ever people call it to their aid, have every 
reaſon 


23 
reaſon to hope for final fiicceſs. We however 
made no profit from the admonitions of hiſtory ; 
but, we ruſhed blindly into the conflict, with- 
out enquiring into the probability of ſucceſs, 
and without calculating on the conſequences thar 


might attend on diſappointment. 


From the remarks which have been made a- 
bove, it is evident that we may aſcribe to the 
preſent war, a great part of the diſtreſſes, under 
Which we labor. I have faid a part only; for 
there are other cauſes which tho? deeper hidden, 
have produced misfortunes and blemiſhes, not 
leſs extenſive and pernicious. The war indeed, is 
the prominent cauſe of aggravated ills, and there- 
fore it is to it, as to a common ſource, that we are 
moſt apt to refer, in order to diflodge reflection 
from our minds. Other ſources however of na- 
tional diſtemper prevailed fong before the war 
was heard of. It is true that like a hot bed, it has 
contributed to forward their vegetation, and an 
unſucceſsful war more eſpecially, has moſt fa- 
tally brought them to maturity, 


It 
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It would be very r 3 in a tract profeſ- 
ſedly written to allay our mutual diſſentions, 
were i to enter at all upon a ſubject, which has 
been ſo often and ſo ably examined by men of 
the firſt rank, and talents in the nation. One fact 


however, muſt not be omitted; becauſe it proves 


that the charges of corruption that are now 


brought againſt that portion of the legiſlative bo- 


dy which has uniformly voted in ſupport of this 
war, come with a very ill grace from thoſe, 


whoſe infatuation originally excited it. It is not 


to our repreſentatives alone, that we are to aſcribe 
our preſent calamities; no, we owe them to our 


ſelves, berauſe we ſanctioned the war by the au- 
- thority of public opinion. Artifice, it is true, 
may have been employed to delude, but this 


is no extenuation of the folly of the deluded. 
The circumſtance, is indeed, a S and ſerious 
advantage, which the opponents of all popular 


encroachments, have obtained over thoſe who 
_ eſpouſe the cauſe of popular freedom. For it 
confirms in a great meaſure, that habitual pre- 


judice, which denies the right of opinion to 


great 
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great portions of the people. And it gives co- 
lor to the arguments of thoſe who maintain mat 
the people collectively cannot think, but who, 
as in the preſent inſtance, do not heſitate to 
profit by their voice, when it ſerves to uphold 


their intereſts, or to ſupport their ambition. 


The pulſe of the nation had been felt 
ſome time before the war commenced; and in 
the addrefles, tendering lives and fortunes, 
which were poured in from every quarter of 
the kingdom, we may eaſily diſcern that it 
beat high, to ſacrifice both. The public mind 
had alſo been directed to a great abhor- 
rence of all political innovations. We were 
taught to conſider the events that were oper- 
ating in France, as an awful warning to great 
Britain; and all the inflammable gas, which is 
ſaid to have been diſperſed about the country, 
we were to conſider as ifſuing from that mon- 
ſtrous Jacobin Forge at Paris; the lava of which 
threatened ſubverſion to the innocence of our 
fields, and to the tranquillity of our cities. 

5 The 
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The temper of the people having thus been 
brought to make a generous proffer of their lives 
and fortunes, it is not to be wondered at, that 
C | adminiſtratiqn, who thought exactly as they did, 
4 | ſhould willingly accept of both. That they 
have made no ſparing uſe of either, our empty 
„ purſes, and a widowed nation, render i believe, 
4 E indiſputable. Never ſince the time of thoſe 
1 celebrated Cruſades, when folly, intolerance, 
and cruelty united, to ſweep Syria of its infidel ; 
inhabitants, have there been diſcovered ſuch fury 
and unanimous zeal, among one people to extir- 


pate another, as in this terrible war, which We, 


fl in concert with the other regular powers of Eu- 
ni | ' . 125 R : : . 
=. rope, have waged againſt the irregular republic 

WW of France. The only difference between the two 


occaſions conſiſts in this; that the one was con- 
ducted in an age of barbariſm, ignorance, and 
1 ſuperſtition; the other, in an æra, when ſociety 
i had received its higheſt poliſh, and urbanity and 
laws floriſhed in their fulleſt vigor. „ 


Whether in conſequence of that unanimity, 


adminiſtration 


a 
adminiſtration: were bound to engage in the 
war, it isnot my intention to'examine, becauſe 
it would be foreign to my purpoſe to revive a 


controverſy that has ſince divided the nation 


and conſequently impaired. its ſtrength. The 
opinion of a whole people may be erroneous; 


they may feel diſpoſed to ruſn upon projects, 


which it would be the duty of their governors 
to reſiſt. Many inſtances might be brought 


from hiſtory in ſupport of this truth. It has 
been repeatedly bruited in our ears that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God. If 


the propoſition be referable to the poſſeſſion of 
ſtrength and to the power of uſing it, the pro- 


priety of the application cannot be denied. But if 
it be intended to convey to our minds notions of 
juſtice, 'it is not only. incorredt, but on many 
occaſions can be proved to be falſe. Politicians 
commonly aſcribe to the people goodneſs of in- 


tention, but they have not failed at the ſame time 


to inform us, that this amiable principle has of- 
ten been diverted to the moſt iniquitous purpoſes. 
Could we trace out in the * of Popular opin- 
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ions, no Jeiations in che bee menden dude 


no ſallies of paſſion, no wanderings of ambiti- 


ous phrenzy » We thould: be: juſtified in paying 


ing their mandates. But the contrary: is the 


fact: in the red liſt of human crimes, they ap- 
pear the prominent and diſtinguiſhed actors in 


the worſe and moſt tragic ſcenes. There are ma- 


volence of the ſovereign people, but there are more 


of their crimes, Hence the comic poet of Greece, 
who knew them well, has juſtly branded them 
with the title 8 3 11 25 


it t would not up me, if the above re- 


marks were to be cenſured, as ariſtocratical. Let 
them be ſo; they are nevertheleſs true. Ar is 
| painful to be obliged to paſs ſo ſevere a con- 


5 demnation on the judgment of the people; bur 
the man who ſcorns to Aatter the paſſions of the 


| multitude, muſt hold on the tenor of his way e 
| qually regardleſs of their cenſure, or their appro- 


bation, their flattery, or their frowns. 


. TT: | There 
* Ariſtophanes,. Eq. v. 4. 


Pal 


There is ſomething inexpreMbly odious in the 


character of a demagogue. He muſt be a hy- 
pocrite; if he would maintain his poſt, he muſt 
diſſemble his own opinions to gratify the caprice 


times to be the miniſter of carnage, and the ex- 
ecutioner of the virtuous; while he holds his 
power but by a brittle tenure, fluctuating with 
the winds of popular efferveſcence, and liable to 


be diſſipated by a breath of popular indignation. 


Whatever ſcenes his fervid imagination may de- 


ſign, muſt not be ſlightly ſketched, but boldly 


finiſhed. He muſt not be diſmayed by com- 


punctions of conſcience, nor by puny conſider- 
ations of morality. Theſe only tend to ſpoil 


buſineſs. Deaf to the cries of 1 innocence, and 


unmoved by the *compundtious viſitings of na- 
rure,” he muſt beguile away every tender ſenti- 
ment, for what i is called the immutability of prin- 
ciples; and after having deluded others, he 


muſt proceed to delude himſelf, and to do ill 


chat good may ariſe from it. He muſt affect 


2 | | 2 925 


of thoſe whom he fancies he rules, but who in 
fact are his rulers. He muſt be ready at all 
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power and popularity; under the garb of inno- 


cence, he mult poſſeſs all the qualities of a ruf- 


an, and lite Alcibiades, | fawn, flatter, and 


trim with the times; temporibus callidiſime in- 


ene This is the charcRer of the man of 


the people. We cannot avoid pitying the virtu- 
ous mind which is thus ſeduced from honor- 
able purſuits, and made the flave of vanity and of 
crime. The ſerious reſponſibility which attaches 
to a character of this fort, has no charms for any 


one who really loves independence. It is ſurely 


better to rot in jail, or to periſn on a ſcaffold, 
than to deceive for the poor gratification of a 
moments applauſe, or to lie for the ſake of pow- 
er; for every man, who, by any means acquires- 


the favorable prepoſſeſſion ot another, obtains, 
Power. But, our conduct og 


be regulated by the deciſion of che inward man, 
and like Aristides, we ſhould even ſuffer our 


felves to be hated, becauſe we are juſt. 


Theſe obſervations are "or no means intended 
to caſt N dishonorable inſinvation againſt the 


real 
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real and diſintereſted patriot, or againſt opinions 
that originate from che people. On the contrary, 
whatever comes from them, ought to be re- 
garded with reſpect and attention. Government 
was conſtituted for the paternal purpoſe of faci- 
litating their views when founded in wiſdom and 
juſtice, but to check and control them, when 
prompted by licentiouſneſs and folly. Hence 
we may infer, that the popular ſanction did not 
render the war e It ung = n 
but not 44 
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jo WER i our ra on the e of 
any war, we ſhould diſtinguiſh between its juſti- 
Hing reaſons, and its motives. The firſt, are thoſe 
which render, or ſeem to render, the war juſt 


with reſpect to the enemy, ſo thatin taking arms 
againſt him, we do n 


Ft think we commit injuſ- | 
tice. The motives, are the views of intereſt, 
which determine our reſolution. This accurate 
diſtinction has been further develloped by public 
lawyers,* in their een references to hiſtorical 
facts 


Grotius de Jur. Bell. I. 2. c. 22. F. 2. and Burlemaqui 
Droit Public p. 4. c. 2 C. 3. 


Yo 13 = f 


| facts. Thus, in the war that Alexander waged 
againſt Darius, his juſfifving reaſon was to re- 
venge the injuries which the Grecian people had 
received from the Perſians, The motives were, 
the ruthleſs ambition, and unbounded vanity of 
that. conqueror, who took up arms the more 
chearfully, as the fortunate expeditions of Xeno- 
phon and Ageſilaus, made him conceive lofty 
| hopes of a ſucceſsful invaſion of the Perſian em- 
pire. The juſtifying reaſon of the ſecond Punic 
war, was a diſpute reſpecting the city of Sagun- 
tum. The motiyes were an old grudge entertain- 
ed by the Carthaginians againſt the Romans, for 
the hard terms, to which they were obliged to 
' ſubmit when reduced to a low condition, and 
the encouragement given them we the ſucceſs 
| - their arms in Spain. 5 


It is totally immaterial, in this place, to in- 
quire who voted for the war, or who voted 
againſt it; as the anſwer would only lead to al- 
tercation and mutual ſtrife. Our ohject is to 


diſcover in what manner we can extricate our- 


* 
2 


ſelves 


* 


33. 
ſelves from the difficulties, into which our raſh- 
neſs and imprudence have involved us. To do 
| this with any hope of ſucceſs, we muſt inquire 
into thoſe reaſons and motives which prompted 
us to engage in the war. Our juſtifying reaſons 
were, the defence of Holland, ben our ally; 
the preſervation of the balance of power in Eu- 
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rope; the maintenance of the religion, civil or- 

der, and laws of every eſtabliſhed government. 

Hence, it was judged expedient to attempt (and | 

the event has fully proved that it was nothing 

but an attempt) to cruſh the republican ſyſtem 

of France, and to repel the admiſſion of prinei- 

ples, which held the ſword of Damocles ſuſpend- 

ed over the head of every man of property, and 2 

which by the contagion of example, aimed at SY f F 

the annihilation of our internal polity and dif- Þ 
cipline. Let us now briefly enquire if we have 
| ated in uniformity with-the principles, on which 
} we originally _ 1215 commenced hoſti- 


_ lities. | | f ; a 

| " 5 — | ! b 
« | : , 785 ig | | 
5 Paſſing over the haughty and contemptuous A 
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manner in which. M. Chauvelin was diſmiſſed, 
and the indiſcreet refuſal. of the terms of acco- 


modation propoſed at a ſubſequent period, by 
the executive council of France, we ought 


as an evidence of the integrity of our principles 
to enquire into the manner in which the war. 
has been couducted. 1 16 8 wan Inf 


When in the year 1793, the French army had 


been driven out. of Holland and the Nether- 
| lands, it was obvious, that the principal oſten· 
ſible. cauſe of the war had been, removed. It 


might then have been expected that propoſitions 
of peace would have followed the footſteps of 
victory, and that our brave army, would have 


been recalled i in order to maintain tranquillity 


within, and independence without the kingdom. 
But alas! in the Acres. of victory, nations are 
not diſpoſed to think on peace, The diſtracted. 
ſtate of France held out dazzling invitations, to. 
ambition, avarice, and plunder. | Europe there- 


fore was to witneſs an extraordinary aberration 


from all-morality, and to contemplate. the ſpirit 


of 


A 
* 
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35 
of raſh adventure, pervading the councils, and 
directing the actions of the combined powers. It 
was deſtined to view that confederacy which 
had loudly remonftrated againſt the - ſyſtem 


of aggrandizement that was ſuppoſed to ani- 


mate the deciſions of France, acting themſelves 


upon the very fame ſyſtem, and eagerly purſuing it 
by force of arms. This obſervation is applicable 
to all the parties in hoſtility with the French re- 
public; and the proofs of its trurh, may be 
found in the ambiguous declarations, and contra- 
cictory manifeſtoes, which were iffued at various 
times in the courſe of thar year, by the chiefs 
of the confederate armies; by Brunſwick and Ho- 
henloe on one ſide, by the duke of York and Saxe- 
Cobourg on another, and by Lord Hood in the 


name of the Britiſh government at Toulon. Proud 


of our early ſucceſſes, we diſdained to treat with a 


diſcomfited enemy, when our good fortune 


would have obtained for us, equitable and honora- 
ble conditions of peace; but, in furtherance of thoſe 
ambitious projects, which we diſavowed at the 
commencement of the war, we augmented our 


' | E cContinental 


36 
continental force, and improvidently reſolved to 
ſtake even our exiſtence on the iſſue of the conteſt. 
Thus, viſions of glory haunted our diſtempered ima- 
ginations, and continued to feed them, until we 
perceived France, recover from her internal con- 
vulſions, and point the burſting paſſions of domeſtic 
parties, againſt her public enemies. It was then 
that we began to lower the tone of arrogant pre- 
ſumtion, and to doubt of the probability of ulti- 
mate ſucceſs. It was then that the arithmetic of 
the counter, which had ſo long tickled the nati- 
onal vanity, was laid aſide, and the more ſober 
reflections of the politician aſſumed. But this 
change of ſentiment ſlowly traverſed the coun- 
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try, or was not honeſtly avowed. It has been 


ſince advanced as an apology for ſilence, that 
terror palſied the minds of men, and prevented 
the free publication of their opinions. If this be 
true, it may excuſe our prudent ſelfiſhneſs, but it 
will not remove from us the imputation of cow- 
ardice. But, is a frigate taken from the enemy? 
we immediately recover from our deſpondeney, 
— 1 our confidence in adminiſtration. Is 
Robeſpierre 
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Robeſpierre fallen? we fancy we perceive mon- 
archy ſpringing forth from his tomb. Does an 
extraordinary gazette announce the capture of 
a colony? the tower and park guns are imme» | 
diately fired, bonfires illuminate. our former 
gloom, and diſſipate our anxieties. Does the 
Auſtrian eagle fly over the ruined fortreſſes of 
liberty? we cajole ourſelves with the idea of the 
ſubjugation of France; doubt and heſitation are 
diſpelled, and there is an inſtantaneous reflux of 
popular opinion. Amid this vivacious and haſty 
ſpirit of expectancy, we pourtray all the ridicu- 
lous alarms of imbecility. Our verſatility is as 
pitiable as our folly, when every little incident of 
official chicanery, in the progreſs of a deſtruc- 
tive war, ſerves as a barometer to expreſs to Eu- 
rope, our fears and hopes, and the riſe and de- 
preſſion of our ſpirits. On one day, we pre- 
ſent ourſelves in the abject poſture of humi- 
liation and deſpair; on the next, we frolic with 
the bauble which we have purchaſed with our 
beſt blood, and aſſume the face of exultation 
and of joy. Capricious in folly, dejected in 


E 2 defeat 
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defeat, and inſolent in victory, we effectually 
realize the ſentiment of a foreigner on our nation- 
al characteriſtic, that we are ur either in the 
cellar or in the garret. Pull of contrivances in 
little things, and reſorting in great ones to ſhift, 
trick, and expedient, inſtead of recurring to en- 


/ 


larged and liberal meafures of policy, we endea- 


vour by every wretched ſpecies of political empy- 


 ricifm arid ſophiſtry, to buoy up the ſpirits, atid to 


ſuſtain the fading glory of a great empire. If a 
queſtion on forme inſignificant point of form be a 
gitated, it is debated with all the pomp of elo- 
—— and ſolemnity of diſcuſſion; conſtituti- 

1 precedents are invoked, and the fountain of 


conſtitutional freedom explored. But if che ute 
of millions and the liberties of mankind de be- 
fore us, we loſe our rationality ; we fink 'be- 


neath the preſſure of jarring opinions; we reſign 


our privilege of thought to others, and we ſtu- 


pidly nod aſſent to thoſe idols, for whoſe politi- 
cal wiſdom and foreſight, we etitertain the higheſt 


| veneration. If we be beaten from one ground 


of e we take up — a new poſition 
: with 
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with admirable dexterity. Our political evolu- 
tions have nothing of the maſtery of generalſhip | 
in them; they ſeem more calculated for exer- 
cifes, from which future politicians are to deduoe 
regulations of civil wiſdom. But our ingenuiry 
in the invention and aſſignment of cauſes of ac- 
tion, is as fertile and progreflive as Our calami- 
ties. If a ſenſe of religion, order, and laws, be not 
ſufficient to impel us to action; we are then alarm- 
ed for the ſafety of our conſtitution. Sometimes 
we tre fighring for the fake of peace and ami- 
ty. ſometimes for kings, ſometimes for the peo- 
ple, ſometimes againſt French aſfignats, then 
for the good of the French nation, ſometimes 
for the Proteſtant religion, then f6r the Popitſh, 
ſometimes for the preſervation of the balance 
of power, ſometimes for colonial ſlavery, ſome- 
times for any thing, for nothing, but at no 
time for ourſelves. All have had their 
day, and have afforded us much topic for po- 
litical converſation and blind confidence. One 
farthing candle is no ſooner burnt out, than ano- 
ther is lighted ; until our whole ſtock is at length 

| exauſted, 
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exhauſted, and the laſt miſerable relic of light is 
dying away in the ſocket. It is in this man- 
ner, we have ſuffered our underſtandings to be 
bewildered, and our paſſions to be ſeduced; and 
this courſe would have been uninterrupted, if 
events of an unexpected and moſt alarming na- 
ture, had not brought us to a juſt ſenſe of our pe- 
rilous ſituation. Our wavering and doubtful poli- 
cy has given to the enemy a decided advantage, 
and enabled them to defeat our plans, and to tri- 
umph over us, as well by the pen as by the ſword. 
It has afforded them frequent opportunities of 
ating againſt our ſpirit of ambition and 
aggrandizement, and of expoſing to all Europe 
our departure from principle, and our forget- - 
fulneſs of the juſtifying reaſons on which we en- 
gaged in the war. From this ſpecies of *mora/ 
2wilf” however, there are two diſtinguiſhed excep- 
tions. Earl Fitzwilliam is the only man in the 
\ Britiſh Senate, and Mr. Burke the only one out 
of tt (of any note) who have ſteadily adhered to 
their original pretenfions. Theſe men have un- 

ceafingly preached the neceſſity of continui 
44 . n the 


a 
the Cruſade, and reprobated every propoſition of 
peace, that is not to be accompanied by the good 
old order of things in France: They may there- 
fore, juſtly boaſt of beir political conſiſten- 
cy. It is true, men may be conſiſtent in er- 
ror, as well as in what is right; and the ſtubborn; 
pertinacious reſervation of a falſe ſyſtem, may be 
as great a proof of human prejudice; dotage, and 
folly, 2s the abandonment of a corrupt principle, 
is an indubitable evidence of integrity, good 
ſenſe, and judgment. 


. Fo this political tergiverſation, we ought to 
aſcribe the greater part of our diſappointments, 
The nation has ever been in perplexity and in 
ignorance of the real motives of adminiſtration 
in the continuance of the war. Unanimity can 
neyer be expected from fallacious or unſettled 
reaſons of conduct. If we had been honeſtly 
dealt by, we ſhould have been fully inſtrutted 
in the objects for which we were to contend; 
in order that combining every force, our exer- 
tions might have been commenſurate to the 


arduouſneſs 
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arduouſneſs of the conflit. But it ſeems, inveſ- | 
tigation was dreaded, and paſſive confidence 
all that was required. We were in enmity with 
each other, and our political differences en- 
gendered perſecution, the moſt baneful diſeaſe 
that can afflict a troubled ſtate. By our divifi- 
ons, the adminiſtration acquired unparalleled 
ſtrength, and identified themſelves in the very 
ſoil of the Conſtitution. To object againſt their 
conduct was a ſymptom of diſaffection; to diſ- 
pute their pretenſions was the act of Jacobiniſm; 
and to decry their plans was to revile againſt 
the Conſtitution, on which they had impudently 
engrafted themſelves. Thus, adminiſtration and 
the Conſtitution were held out to us as indiviſi 
ble, and a reſpectful but fullen filence reigned 
throughout the country. It was thus, they gain- 
ed over the opinions of men, and proceeded 
triumphantiy in their Phætontic carcer; taking | 


care at the ſame time, to deaden the voice 


of political reprobation, | becauſe amen love 


darkneſs rather than light when their deeds arg 


evil, 4 


Theſe 
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Theſe remarks would have been unneceſſary, 
if we did not feel at this time, the effects of that 
miſguided and pernicious ſyſtem, which has been 
ſo often and ſo unprofitably expoſed and repro- 
bated, In no inſtance whatever, has our miſcon- 
duct appeared more prominent and more aggra- 
vated, than in the encouragement which we 
gave to the royaliſts of France, and in our cruel 
abandonment of their cauſe, in the hour of diſ- 
treſs and misfortune, In conſequence of thoſe 
proſpects of ſuccor and protection, which were 
held out to them from Britain; they continued in 
open rebellion againit the conſtituted authority 
of the republic, and made every ſacrifice that 
could poſſibly be expected from the combined 
efforts of ſincerity, fanaticiſm, and deſperation. 
But, they diſcovered, when it was too late, that 
we ſported with their integrity, mocked at their 
generous ſchemes, and proved ourſelves unfaith- 
ful to the promiſes which we had repeatedly made 
to them. When they fondly imagined that they 
were ſupported by arock of adamant, they found 
themſelves ſmothered in an heap of ſand. They 

Fan perceived 
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perceived us modify our principles and actions, 
and with our accuſtomed ingenuity, renounce 
Il them according to exiſting circumſtances ;” that 
I | is, whendiſcomfiture rendered them no longer ap- 
[i parently tenable. They perceived us deny at one 
| moment, what we avowed at another, and avow 
| N again what we had before denied. They perceiv- 
14 1 ed us coaleſce in projects, which aimed, not at 
| [1 the reſtoration of the internal quiet of France, 
14 but at its ſpoliation, diſmemberment, and 
| | l ruin. From men thus egregiouſly affronted, we 
1 had indeed little to expect. The event has ſhewn 
I} that we fomented a ſpirit which we had not well 
It contemplated, and which, at the critical junc- 
1 ture, we had not the magnanimity, though we 
1 poſſeſſed the power, to cheriſh and to ſupport. 
i [i Bereft of all hope, and expoſed by the allies 
to a moſt wretched fate; they were reduced to 


the ſad alternative, of braving alone and un- 
ſupported, the thunder of republican vengeance, 
or of throwing themſelves upon its clemency 


and forgiveneſs. The moſt agonizing ſenſations 
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were to be felt by the deſerted . They 
were to ſuſtain the conflict of many diſcordant 
paſſions: hope, fear, anger, mortification, reſent- 
ment, ſhame, remorſe, with a 1 honor 
and an injured reputation, were the feelings to 
be ſubdued before they could meet the frowns or 
the careſſes of the vengeful republic. Amelancho- 


ly experience of the infidelity of the allies, engen- 
dered a diſtruſt of their future aſſiſtance, and di- 
rected the return of the royalifts to obedience and 


tranquillity. They haſtened therefore, to reunite 


themſelves to their country, and to enliſt under 
its ſtandards againſt thoſe powers which had al- 


ways proffered, and as often betrayed their 
friendſhip. Indeed, the rebellion of La Ven- 
dee was conſidered by the allies in no other light 
than as an uſeful diverſion. Their minds were 
intent on other objects, of more immediate im- 


portance to their intereſts, than the ſtale preten- 
ces of religion, civil order and laws. The man- 


ner in which the war has been purſued, proves 
the truth of this obſervation. It was a curious 
ſpectacle, though by no means unexampled, to 
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ſee a formidable confederacy, affecting to act for 
the beſt intereſts of mankind, violate every prin- 
ciple > of faith and juſtice by which alone, thoſe 
intereſts can be upheld. Our former alluſion re- 
curs again upon us; and we cannot avoid no- 
ticing the marked ſimilitude of the Cruſade in 
the beginning of the twelfth, and the Cruſade at 
the cloſe of the eighteenth century. They were 


both actuated by a kind of military phrenzy ; 


and when the princes of Europe marched to 
the Holy Land in order to cut the throats of 
the infidels for the glory of God, they provided 
at the ſame time, for the future enjoyment of the 


crowns, principalities, and provinces of Syria, 


which they parcelled out among themſelves, as 


the rewards of their pious zeal. 


— 


In all confederacies formed by independent 
ſtates for the purpoſe of warfare, we are natu- 
rally led to expect unity of deſign. There is 
no fair preſumption that each power will act 
agreeably to its individual intereſt, but on the 
contrary, we are authorized in looking for an 
abſolute 
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abſolute renunciation of all ſelfiſh motives, in fa- 
vor of the general principle. The application of 
this reaſoning, is beyond all competition, neceſſary 
in a war profeſſedly undertaken on principles, not 


of ambition and aggrandizement, but of reaſon 


and equity. In the ordinary diſputes of em- 
pires, we rarely ſuppoſe any confederacy to be 
actuated by diſintereſted motives. The pages 
of hiſtory are filled with the melancholy ac- 


counts of ſcenes of carnage and miſery, which 
are often brought upon nations by the reſtleſs 
ſpirit, or contemptible brawls of their rulers. 
Some antiquated claim 1s revived, or ſome 
doubrful cauſe of injury ſtarted, in order to ex- 
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cite men to mutual deſtruction. F rom ſuch wars, 
where the motives preponderate more than the 
Juſtifying reaſons, we have only to wait for the 
period, when the contending parties have mutu- 


— mt a 


* a n 


ally butchered and exhauſted each other, in or- 


der to enjoy the return of peace, and to view 
the breathleſs combatants retire within their own 
confines, and end generally where they began. 
But, in a war of principle; in a war which 


commenced 
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commenced oſtenſibly for the preſervation of 
every thing that is reſpectable and dear to ſo- 
cial man; to ſuppoſe that any object of ambi- 
tion or avarice could ſway the policy of the 
confederates, would be to libel the integrity of 
old governments, and to offer the beſt apology 
for the zeal and intrepidity of the new govern- 
ment of France. If the arguments that were 
alled ged at the time the war broke out were hen 
true, they muſt be ſo now; end if they were 
cogent enough to juſtify its commencement, 
they are equally ſo in favor of its continuation, 
Or, -it muſt be ſhewn, that we have fully ob- 
tained the objects for which we fought; in which 
caſe, we may inquire with propriety for what 
we are now at war? By whatever ſubtlety and 
ſpecial pleading the queſtion is reſolved, it will 
be found ſtill to involve us in palpable abſurdi- 
ties. By what ſtrange fatality has it happened, 
that all the parties of this once formidable con- 
federacy, have diſmembered themſelves from it 
one after another, and left England with poor 


Portugal our Sancho Panza in this Quixot ad- 


venture, 
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venture, to cope with an enemy invigorated by 
the ſubmiſſion of all Europe, andrich in conqueſt 
and liberty? It is in vain to conceal the truth 
any longer, It was not a departure from moral 
principle which led to their ſeceſſion. No! it 
was the want of all principle in the beginning; 
that defeated their projects, and blaſted "their 
hopes in the progreſs of the war. It was becauſe 
their actions were not in uniſon with their public 
motives, and becauſe their public and private 
morality were at variance, It was becauſe the 
ſpirit of fraud, ambition, and tyranny was appa- 
rent, and the confederacy deviated from their 
original pretenſions, threw off the maſk, and aſ- 
ſumed the aſpect of a Conſpiracy of the few, em- 
bodied againſt the rights and liberties of the ma- 
ny. Tuſcany, indeed, which was bullied into 
the league, is an exception to this remark. But 
the ſeceſſion of the great powers can be no o- 
therwiſe accounted for, than by aſcribing their 
conduct throughout, to a ſelfiſh, perfidious, par- 
titioning, and guilty ambition. They have all 
become the victims of their own folly; they have 
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diſciplined the French in their principles of ag- 
greſſion and diviſion; and they have found them 
become ready pupils, and able political caſuiſts. 


By the infamous treaties of Pilnitz and of Pavia, 


and by the nefarious annihilation of Poland, 


they taught the French how to reſpect that ba- 

lance of power, for the ſupport of which, they 

had called all Europe to arms. With what 
propriety then can they conſcientiouſly repro- 


bate the conduct of France in the hour of vic- 


tory, when in a ſimilar ſituation they diſregard- 
ed that moderation which proſperity ought to 
have inſpired ? 


There have been great confederacies in the 


- world, which have benefited mankind, and 


terminated with glory to thoſe who were con- 
cerned in them. But they had juſtice for 
their principle, and freedom for their object. 
Some Perſons may have aCted on theſe 
occaſions from ſelfiſh motives, (for where ſhall 
we find a good cauſe which has not bad men 
ſometimes engaged in its behalf ?) but the ge- 


nerality 
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nerality were ſound, and influenced merely by 
conſiderations of utility and juſtice. Among va- 
rious confederacies of this ſort, there are two 
examples pre-eminently illuſtrious. I allude to 
the combination of proteſtant princes at the 
time of the Reformation of religion, and to the 
grand alliance of King William III. for the pur- 
poſe of diminiſhing the exorbitant power, and 
overgrown dominion of Louis XIV. If the mem- 
bers of thoſe confederacies promoted their ſeve- 
ral ambitious views, they were not atchieved at 
the expence of the whole. T hey were always 
affected with a ſteady regard to the original cauſe, 
and to the general ſafety. Thus while they pro- 


vided for the common welfare, they gratified 


their own ambition; but they did not render the 


former, ſubſervient to the particular views of the 
latter. Selfiſhneſs was placed by the fide of prin- 
ciple; and intereſt and public ſpirit were never 
at variance. Their exertions were crowned with 
glory and with ſucceſs, becauſe to the dignity of 
their ſruggles, they united all the difintereſted 
moderation, all the comprehenſive wiſdom, and 


all 


G 
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all the elevated virtues that were neceſſary to ſuch 
magnanimous undertakings. In the courſe of e- 
motions and efforts ſo extenſive and conſiderable, 


occaſional evils aroſe, and caſt a tranſient gloom 


over the labors of genius, virtue, and patriotiſm. 


But their effects were by no means potent e- 
nough to damp the courage, or to impede the 
generous ardor of the confederates. From the 
order and the laws of our nature, it perpetually 
happens that advantages are mingled with miſ- 


fortune. The conflicts which led to a purer re- 


ligion while they excite, under one aſpect, the 


| livelieſt tranſports of joy, create, in another, a 
. mournful ſentiment of ſympathy and compaſſion. 
N it 1 Amidſt the felicities which were obtained, and 
4 the trophies which were won, we deplore the 


melancholy ravages of the paſſions, and weep o- 


over the ruins of ancient magnificence. But while 
the contentions and the ferments of men, even in 
the road to intellectual improvement and excel- 
lence are ever deſtined to be polluted with miſ- 
chief and blood; a tribute of the higheſt panegyric 
and praiſe is yet juſtly to be paid to the actors 


1991 


he 
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in the Reformation. T hey gave way to the 
movements of a liberal and a reſolute ſpirit. 


They taught the rulers of nations, that the obe- 


dience of the ſubject is the child of juſtice, and 


that men muſt be governed by their opinions 
and their reaſon. Their magnanimity is illuſtra- 
ted by great and conſpicuous exploits; which, 
at the ſame time that they awaken admiration, 
are an example to ſupport and animate virtue 
in the hour of trial and peril, The exiſtence of 
civil liberty was deeply connected with the doc- 


trines for which they contended and fought. 


While they treated with ſcorn an abject and a 
cruel ſuperſtition, and lifted and ſublimed the 
dignity of man, by calling his attention to a 
ſimpler and a wiſer theology, they were ſtren- 
uous to give a permanent ſecurity to their po- 
litical conſtitutions. The happieſt and the beſt 
intereſts of ſociety were the objects for which 
they buckled on their armour; and to wiſh and 
to ad for their duration, and ſtability, are per- 
haps the moſt 1 rattan employments of n 


iſin and public virtue. 
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But, in the confederacy of 1793, the princi- 
ples and conduct of the parties, were in a ſtate of 
irreconcileable variance. The moſt laborious 
reſearch cannot unravel the myſteries of heir 
politics. They appear to have been influenced 
by no general plan, and to have had in contem- 
plation, no determinate end. We need no fur- 
ther information on this head, than what ariſes 
from the examination of their behaviour on vari- 
ous occaſions, when intoxicated with good for- 
tune, and off their guard, they expoſed their de- 
ligns and betrayed their projects in the face of 
an indignant world. When Valenciennes capi- 
tulated to the Britiſh General, it was taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of, not in the Britiſh name, or in the 
names of religion, civil order, and laws, but in 
the name and for the ſake of the Emperor and 
King. When Toulon was delivered into the 
hands of the Britiſh Admiral, it was done on 
the expreſs ſtipulations, that he ſhould hold it in 
truſt for the French King, and in behalf of the 
exploded Conſtitution of 1791. When the co- 
lonial eſtabliſhments of France in the Eaſt and 
8 | Weſt 
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Weſt Indies ſurrendered to the reſolute courage 
and perſevering ardor of the Britiſh forces, they 
were taken poſſeſſion of, in the name of his Ma- 
jeſty, the King of Great Britain. Thus, we 
have practically falſified our profeſſions in the 
eyes of all Europe. In Flanders our plan of ho- 
ſtility ſeemed to denote, that we were in league 
with the continental deſpots, for the purpoſe of 
blotting France out of the map of Europe. In 
the Mediteranean, we purſued a courſe diame- 
trically oppoſite; our military arrangements were 
calculated to enable France, to preſerve her dig- 
nity unimpaired in the ſociety of European nati- 
ons, by the eſtabliſhment of an ameliorated 
Conſtitution, founded on the broad baſis of po- 


pular freedom, with the coloſſal ſtatue of li- 


mited monarchy in its center, invigorating by 


its preſence, protecting by its influence, and re- 
freſhing by its equity, the millions whoſe liberty 
and happineſs it was intended to promote. In 
traverſing the vaſt Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, 
we forgot all the good principles, which regulated 
our policy in Europe, We manceuvred with 
ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſh dexterity on that element, which has ever 


borne us to victory and to glory; we conquered 
the French ſettlements, and took poſſeſſion of 
them not for the common cauſe, but for our 


contractors and ſpeculators at home, who in loud- . 


ly vociferating for a war of extermination, could 


only be fed with the offals of deſpotiſm and cor- 
ruption. Does conduct like this, imply integrity 
of principle, and unity of deſign? Or, can any 


ſober man, who is not harneſſed in the yoke of 


_ prejudice, ſay, that this is a war of principle? If 


it be, tell me what is not a war of principle. 


If on the other hand, we look for conſiſtency 
among our good and faithful allies, we have only 
to turn our eyes to Pruſſia, fighting by our ſide, 
(as it always has fought, and as it always will 
fight) for what it could get: to Ruſſia, punctual- 
ly ſending us its quota of ſhips, and as punCtual- 
ly recalling them home, after they had been du- 
ly victualled ind refitted in our Ports, and at our 


expence. We were long amuſed with the idea 


of a Ruſlan army joining the confederates on the 
banks 
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banks of the Rhine, and in a war of extetimination, 
better inſtruments of deſtruction could certainly 
no where be found. It is true a Ruſſian army did 
come, but 1t was an army of paper manifeſtoes. 
The woman of the North, was not ſo ignorant of 
the human character, as to expect that the cold 
machinery of military deſpotiſm, would long reſiſt 
the fury and impetuouſneſs of national reſent- 
ment, enthuſiaſm, and liberty. She was not fo 
impolitic as to engage in a ſcheme of warfare, 
which, independently of its remoteneſs from her 


icy domains, held out only deluſive and flatter- 


ing proſpects of advantage to thoſe who had 


engaged in it. She was not ſo improvident of 
her great reputation as to throw it into the lottery 
of chance, by ſacrificing poſitive ſecurity to ideal 
profits. In all the plans of aggrandizement, 
which were embraced by her capacious mind, 
there was always a regularity of ſyſtem, a cor- 
rectneſs of arrangement, and a depth of calcula- 
tion. If ſhe had united to her mighty mind, 
thoſe great moral qualities, without which ta- 
lents and empire are dangerous enjoyments, ſhe 


would 
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would have eclipſed the fame of the Trajans and 
the Antonines of Antiquity, nations would have 


abandoned that odious prejudice, which gives 
the palm of ſuperiority to men alone, and they 


would have ſighed after the mild rule of females. 
This woman could hide deep in the cell of me- 


mory, the moſt enteniſive projects of human am- 
bition, mew over them for years with ferocious 


fondneſs, and patiently await the moment, when 


in the diſorder of things, the ſucceſs of her 


ſchemes were reduced to moral certainty. It was 


then the buſy mind exploded its vaſt deſigns, 
and the hellhounds of carnage were unmuzzled; 
it was then, burſting from her mountains of 
ſnow, ſhe filled the world with blood, and co- 
vered i its inhabitants with mourning. All of her 

tragedy pieces were complete in plan, time, 
and execution; and they were as prompt, de- 
ciſive and funereal, as they were deeply medi- 
tated, and often wickedly conceived. With 
the blood of Iſhmael ſmoaking around her, ſhe 


kept aloof from the theatre of war, recruiting 


her ſtrength, ſmiling over the wild waſte of de- 
ſolated 
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ſolated Europe, and counting the future vic- 


tims of her murderous ambition. 


It has been ſtated aboye,* that the civil war 
of La Vendée, Was conſidered by the allies, only 
in the light of an advantageous diverſion, not as 
a principled inſurrection. As that war appears to 
me, to have been the moſt ſerious, with which 
the Republic had to contend, and as 1 know it 
was more dreaded by thoſe who then directed her 
affairs, than the efforts of all the combined pow- 
ers, it will be proper before i proceed, to de- 
monſtrate the truth of the. propoſition. By this 
mean, the unprincipled conduct, and premedi- 
tated guilt of the allies, will be eſtabliſhed by 


the moſt unequiyocal evidence. 


In the diſaſtrous & year of 1793, this was the 
poſition of France. The ſtreets of the capital 
flowed with the blood of two violent parties, 

which were ſtruggling not only for power but 
ee for 


* Page 45 


98 The reader need not be told that the word i is referable to 
the Republic. 
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for life. The rich and populous city of Lyons, 
and the ſouthern provinces had uplifted the ban- 


ners of revolt. Toulon and the French navy in 


the Mediterranean were in the poſſeſſion of a mot- 
ley groupe of Britiſh, Piedmonteſe, Spaniſh, and 
| Neapolitan forces. Valenciennes, Conde, and 

Queſnoi were in the hands of the Emperor, 
Mayence, after a long ſiege, ſurrendered to the 
Pruſſians, the whole of the Palatinate was reco- 
vered, and the allies had penetrated into the in- 
terior of Alſace, occupied the lines of Weiſſen- 
burg, and blockaded Landau. The Northern 
army from its retreat out of Holland, route in 
the Netherlands, and ſubſequent defection of 
M. Dumourier, was in a ſtate of ſuch diforgani- 
_ zation, as to be diſabled from making any ſeri- 
ous attempt to raiſe the ſiege of any of its for- 
treſſes. Switzerland, by the ſkilful negociation 
of M. Weiss, maintained a cold neutrality with 


the 


General Ferrand, who defended Valenciennes, inſiſted 
upon this circumſtance in his examination before the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and its truth was admitted. The 
firſt blows of any conſequence that were ſtruck by the army 


of the North, were at Muanbbuge, Dunkirk, and Hoond- 
ſchoote. 
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the Republic. The kingling of Sardinia kept 
the gates of Italy ſhut, and by the aſſiſtance of 
the Virgin Mary's shift,* and the Auſtrian troops, 
was advancing into Savoy. The Pope fulmina- 
ted anathemas (bruta fulmina) from the Vatican, 
and the little tyrants of Italy $ flocked around the 


ravenous Eagle of Auſtria, The Spaniſh had oc- 


cupied ſeveral of the diſmantled fortreſſes of the 
Pyrenees, and the Britiſh were endeavouring to 


ſtarve twenty five millions of men into ſubmiſſion, 


The Empreſs of Ruſſia alled a great deal about 


religion and moharchy; and the Royaliſts of La 
H2 Vendee 


His late majeſty is ſaid to have gone thro? the lines of his 
army with this precious relic of antiquity. 'There are ne- 
vertheleſs many perſons who doubt whether ſhifts were in 
faſhion among the Jews in the days of Herod. 


$ The virtuous and amiable Sovereign of Tuſcany is to be 
. excepted from this title; not becauſe he did not heartily 
concur in the war, but on account of the mildneſs of his 
goveryment. I aſſert this from experience, having found 
his ſubjects generally contented and happy. The late con- 
duct of the French towards him, has been truly jeſuitical 
and villainous. The reader who wiſhes to be inſtructed in 
the ſcience of modern diplomacy may refer to the State pa- 
pers that paſſed between the Court of Tuſcany and the 
Britiſh Miniſter (Lord Herbert, i think) where he will be 
greatly improved by the rules of decorum, politeneſs, and 
humanity, which are to be found in them. 
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Vendée, bravely fought for both, even under 
the walls of Nantz. 


What a diſmal picture of external diſtreſs and 
internal horror is here exhibited ! Without one 


friendly ally, without one ambaſſador from a 
foreign power to conſole her broken fortunes, 


without public credit, commerce, or fleet, with 


the demons of civil diſcord, ſhrieking over every 


province, and encompaſſed on all fides with the 


iron belt of armed myriads, the French Repub- 


. lic, was ſhut out from the reſt of the world, and 


toſſed to and fro' by the moſt terrible whirlwind 
that ever aſſailed the tranquillity of mankind. 
France literally vibrated on the precipice of de- 
ſtruction. No human ſagacity ſeemed likely to 
ſave the country; her profeſſed friends and ſecret 


wellwiſhers began to doubt of the probability of 


her ſucceſs. But ſhe found her beſt friends among 


her moſt declared adverſaries. Their intoxica- 


tion and folly, gave her time to breathe, and to 
recruit her ſpirits. While the allies were goad- 


ing enn almoſt to death in beſieging the 


garriſoned 
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garriſoned towns, and making good the ſaying 
of old marſhal Schomberg, that to attack 
France by her northern barrier was to take the 
beaſt by his horns; the French were allowed 
time to ſettle their internal differences, and the 
faction that afterwards laid Europe proſtrate at 
the feet of the Republic, was enabled to ſubdue | 
their competitors, and finally to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the helm of empire. It was then the 
veſſel of the ſtate rode ſecurely amid ſurround- 
ing ſtorms; it was then that united, furious, and 
indignant, the French people roſe in a maſs, and 
poured out their vengeance on the combined 
powers. | 


This ill-judged mode'of warfare on the part of 
the allies, eſtabliſhes the truth of my former ah 
ſervation, that the defection of La Vendee was 
conſidered as a diverſion only. For, if they had 
been really actuated by a juſt deſire to reſtore the 
internal tranquillity of France, they would not 
have heſitated to co-operate with the Vendeans, 
who were the moſt honeſt, and the moſt conſiſtent 


of 
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of all the belligerant parties. They wickedly 


contrived to foſter in ſecreſy the eruptive diſ- 


eaſes of France, while they were publicly invit- 
ing all Europe to unite againſt them, and were 
calling heaven and earth to witneſs the juſtice of 
their cauſe. But the tremendous convulſions of 
France were not to be compoſed by the iron 
rod of coercion. The more that country was 
divided within, the leſs would zit be provided 
with ſtrength and energy to grapple with her 
external foes. The policy of the confederates 
therefore, induced them to blow the | fuel of 
civil commotion, in order, that the French 
people, exhauſted by their internal feuds, and 
exaſperated at the treaſons which lurked among 
them, ſhould cloſe the ſcenes of havoc, by ſub- 
mitting to the mercy of the allies. In this caſe, 
the martial logic of the confederates, would 
have been ſpeedily diſcloſed, and each would 
have ſecured that portion of territory, which 
was moſt contiguous to his own dominions, or 
moſt beneficial to his future ſchemes of ambiti- 
on. The meaſures however, which they choſe 


4 


for 
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for the accompliſhment of their deſigns, were 
the beſt calculated to fruſtrate them. Although | 
the floodgates of deſolation had been widely 
opened in the purſuit of this abomination of all 
humanity, yet a ſuperintending Providence, 
thwarted their deſigns and levelled them with 
the duſt. Had they ſucceeded, the peace of 


the world, would have been diſturbed for ages 
by the quarrels of the victors, and the days of 
Attila and of Ghenzhiz-Khan would have been 
revived; the habit of bloodſhed would haves 
baniſhed all the diſtinctive marks of modern ur- 
banity, and ſubſtituted in its place, a barbar- 
ous and ferocious ſpirit of hoſtility. The din of 


arms would have reſounded from every quarter, 


and the fertile plains of Europe, would have 
been converted into an horrid camp, a barren 
deſolation. The moment, therefore, that their 
deſtructive principles became manifeft, the 
murmurs' of indignation were heard, and the 
ſpirit of union re-animated the councilsof France. 
The people of La Vendee, over whoſe hideous 
and deformed country, humanity induces us to 

' throw 
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throw a yeil, ſaw the Engliſh armaments di- 
rected againſt the colonies of France, and not 
to their ſupport. They ſaw the Britiſh admi- 
niſtration more diſpoſed to ſacrifice their blood 
and treaſure to the havoc of a peſtilential cli- 
mate, than to the protection of the avowed 


advocates of religion and laws. They ſaw the 


mournful departure of the flower of the Britiſh 


forces, to a region where honor was to be 


reaped without advantage, and from whence, 


like the Athenians under Nicias at Syracuſe, 


they were to return no more. To deſcribe all 
the ſenſations and calamities which accompani- 
ed this raſh adventure, would require the 
nervous and affecting pen of Thucydides. 


We cannot be ſurpriſed, that the royaliſts 
ſhould reſent the injurious treatment they had ex- 
perienced, and turn with indignation from men 
who promiſed without fulfilling; and who acted 
without diſcretion. The failure of the allies, 
muſt therefore, be attributed in a great degree 
to their own miſconduct, of which there is not 
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a more diſtinguiſhed feature, than their deſertion 
of the unhappy royaliſts of France. If indeed, 
they had been vigorouſly ſupported, by a Britiſh | 


army excluſively; accompanied too with the free 
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ſpirit and generous characteriſtic of the nation, it 


— — 
. 


is not improbable, but that they would have turn- + 
ed the ſcales of fortune, andwhile they eſtabliſhed 


rational liberty in France, would have weeded it 


of that horde of ſanguinary tyrants, which had 
too long, made it an arena of gladiators, a land of 
pillage, ſubverſion and ſlaughter. But, the powers 
of Europe, were leagued together for other purpo- 
ſes. Aconſtitutional monarchy, reſtricted by laws, 
would have been too formidable to purpled tyrants, 
and would have eventually ſhivered into pieces the 
ſceptre of deſpotiſin. They preferred rather to re- 
ſtore the ancient ſyſtem, or to riot on its ruins. 


They have failed in the attempt; and that attempt 


| has produced' a new phenomenon in the world. 
| RejeCting a limited monarchy, they have made 
, and conſolidated a military Republic. 

; To theſe melancholy truths, we may add ano- 


I ther 
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ther conſideration of ſome importance, in the eſti- 
mation of the confederates. They were not uncon- 
ſcious that the germs of French liberty firſt bud- 
ded in Britanny, and that though many of the 
inſurgents revolted againſt licentiouſneſs and ir- 
religion, there were few who fought for the chains 
of ancient ſervitude. T hey might picture to 


their imaginations, their country reformed and 
happy under the mild and equitable rule of 2 
Patriot King, and under the obſervance of a 
Catholic faith, without Catholic intolerance. But 
they ſighed not for the rebuilding of the Baſtille, 
and the reſtoration of the dungeons of ſtate, for 
the revival of Lettres de Cachet, of the Gabelle, 
and of all thoſe barbarous feudal claims and inci- 
dents, which were borne in times of ignorance and 
bahariſm, but which were intolerable ina liberal 
and enlightened age. The miſconception of the 
motives of the royaliſts, has greatly contributed ; 
to the derangement of our plans. We have ne- 
ver ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed between the ſlaves 
of abſolute, and the friends of limited monarchy ; 
between thoſe who acted under the impulſe of 
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baſe prejudice and deſpotiſm, and thoſe who lõv- : 
ed freedom with a monarch, but deteſted anar- 


chy. There is no part of France more tranquil 
at this moment, than the fertile diſtrict of La Ven- 
dee; and the reaſon is apparent. The royaliſts 
took up arms for their religion, ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs, which had been invaded by a band of ſacri- 
legious demagogues; they looked for aſſiſtance 
to thoſe great military powers which affected to 
be in arms for the ſame cauſe, but they received 


none. This gave the republic a propitious oppor- | 


tunity of removing unfavorable prepoſſeſſions, 


and of reconciling them to obedience of its laws. 


The government held a Convention with the 
chiefs of the inſurgents; it promiſed ſecurity of 
religion and forgiveneſs of the paſt. Thoſe huſ-, 
bandmen, the moſt innocent claſs of human ſo- 
ciety, were undeceived in the intentions of the 
French, and conſequently returned to their homes. 


The total pacification of La Vendee enſued; and 


two legions have been ſince formed for the defence 
of the country, from among thoſe very men who 
were a little time before in arms againſt it. In this 
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ther conſideration of ſome importance, in the eſti- 
mation of the confederates. They were not uncon- 
ſcious that the germs of French liberty firſt bud- 
ded in Britanny, and that though many of the 
inſurgents revolted againſt licentiouſneſs and ir- 
religion, there were few who fought for the chains 
of ancient ſervitude. They might picture to 
their imaginations, their country reformed and 
happy under the mild .and equitable rule of a 
Patriot King, and under the obſervance of a 
Catholic faith, without Catholic intolerance. But 
they ſighed not for the rebuilding of the Baſtille, 
and the reſtoration of the dungeons of ſtate, for 
che revival of Lettres de Cachet, of the Gabelle, 
. and of all thoſe barbarous feudal claims and inci- 
_ dents, which were borne in times of ignorance and 
babariſm, but which were 1ntolerable in a liberal 
and enlightened age. The miſconception of the 
motives of the royaliſts, has greatly contributed ; 
to the derangement of our plans. We have ne- 
ver ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed between. the ſlaves 
of abſolute, and the friends of limited monarchy ; | 
between thoſe who acted under the impulſe of 
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baſe prejudice and deſpotiſm, and thoſe who 16v- 


ed freedom with a monarch, but. deteſted anar- 


chy. There is no part of France more tranquil 


at this moment, than the fertile diſtrict of La Ven- 


dee; and the reaſon is apparent. The royaliſts 
took up arms for their religion, ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs, which had been invaded by a band of ſacri- 


legious demagogues; they looked for aſſiſtance 
to thoſe great military powers which affected to 


be in arms for the ſame cauſe, but they received 
none. This gave the republic a propitious oppor- 
tunity of removing unfavorable prepoſſeſſions, 
and of reconciling them to obedience of its laws. 
The government held a Convention with the 


chiefs of the inſurgents; it promiſed ſecurity of 


religion and forgiveneſs of the paſt. Thoſe huſ-. 
bandmen, the moſt innocent claſs of human ſo- 
ciety, were undeceived in the intentions of the 
French, and conſequently returned to their homes. 
The total pacification of La Vendee enſued; and 
two legions have been ſince formed for the defence 
of the country, from among thoſe very men who 


were a little time before in arms againſt it. In this 
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inſtance, the French government conducted itſelf 
with conſummate addreſs, and ſingular moderati- 
on; and itsexampleſhould be followed by every go- 
vernment, where the ſpiritof diſaffection prevails. 
Enſuretomen their rights, and they will obey with 
pleaſure and gratitude, without troubling them- 
ſelves to inquire whether they live under mo- 
narchial or republican conſtitutions. For, both 
kinds of government are appointed with a view 
to one end only, which is, the happineſs of man. 
To be eternally recurring to meaſures of harſh- 
neſs and coercion, is to fan the flames of mutiny; 
to hold out invitations to confidence, by lenient 
and gentle methods, is the ſureſt way to obtain 
ir, even with uſury. The whole art of govern- 
ment conliſts, not in myſteries of ſtate, but in 
making the people happy. It will not be neceſ- 
fary to force men into a conviction of this princi- 
ple when they believe that they are ſo. care 
not who rules,” ſaid Fletcher of Saltoun in the 
laſt century, provided 1 am free.“ The French 
government perceived the danger of dragooning 


men into ſubmiſlion ; and learnt by a dear-bought 


experience 
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experience that eternal leſſon of civil wiſdom, 
which preſcribes to rulers the duty of reigning, 
over the affections, rather than over the fears of 
the people. By diſſipating the apprehenſions of 
the royal party, they conciliated the diſaffected, 
and united France. Even the fate of Charette, 
has been more lamented in France, than in the 
reſt of Europe. Though his country could not 
inveſt him with the honors of her Pantheon, 
ſhe has nevertheleſs numbered him with the heroes 
and martyrs of antiquity, and dropt many a tear 
over his untimely fate. Poſterity will rank his 
name with that of Sertorius, and ſtr ew his grave 
with flowers. The proſtitute pen of hiſtory, would 
have laviſhed praiſes on his name, had his efforts 
been crowned with ſucceſs; but defeated, he is 
expoſed to execration, and unmerited obloquy. 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by ; but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs.“ 
Cato. act” 6. 
Theſe 


This would probably have been the fate of Franklin, 
Waſhington, 
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| Theſe reaſons ſufficiently demonftrate that 


the confederates regarded the inſurrection of the 


royaliſts, as a fortunate diverſion,“ from which 


they would derive great profit, by its drawing 


the attention of the French, to a diſtant quarter. 
This wretched and vagrant policy has been ſe- 
verely and juſtly cenſured by all the diſtinguiſhed 
advocates of the cauſe of the French royaliſts; by 


Mr. Burke, M. de Calonne, and Mallet du 


Pan. It was the misfortune of the allies to have 


repoſed too much confidence on the ſucceſs of 
the confederacy, the cement and coheſion of 


| which, 


Waſhington, and Hancock, as it was of Ruſſel and Sydney, 
and of all the patriotic inſurgents of the world, whoſe for- 
tunes were adverſe. In fact, the legiſlative character of 


man is full of contradictions. Succeſs too often determines 
the queſtion of right. | 


A pretty diverſion it has been! The war of La Vendee, 
has ſhed the blood of above 600,000 human beings, beſides 
the conſequent evils of want, ſuſpenſion of induftry, and 
neglect of agriculture. We have ſeen many ſuch diverſions 
in the courſe of the war, and among the reſt, there is one 


which harrows up the ſoul of man. The Hamburgh mail, 


brought us the intelligence of 100;000 men having been 
flaughtered in the paſſage of the Rhine and the forming of 


Kehl after the preliminaries of peace, were ſigned by the 
Auſtrian Minifters and the French General ! ! 


ww 
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which, they conſidered as firm and unalterable. 
They wanted the ſagaCity to foreſee, that there 
was a remarkable diſſonance in all their juſtifying 
reaſons and private a and that therefore 
the links of their union were not indiſſoluble. 


But temptation overcame the leſſons of prudence, 


and they raſhly embarked the ſafety of Europe 
on the caſualties of events. They are juſtly re- 


proached for neglecting to convince France, that 


their views were hoſtile not to her integrity and 
national independence, but to that internal ſyſtem 


which was calculated toendanger and diſſever both 


of them. The fortunate termination of the war de- 
pended entirely on this mode of conduct. French- 
men ſhould have been made ſenſible that the war 
was conducted againſt the principles of France, 
not againſt France herſelf. They ſhould have 


been fatisfied in the uprightneſs and fincerity of 


the confederates, before they could have been ex- 


pected to be weaned from. their prejudices. But the 
very oppoſire of all this, was preferred and adop- 
ted. By the moſt frontleſs inſolence, by the 
moſt glaring acts of perfidy, by the moſt open 


and 
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and unbluſhing ambition, the allies ſpread it 
through the Republic, that the war was againſt 
France, and not againſt the revolution. This 
fatal repugnance between their views and 
the only means of ſucceſs, chaſtened the anar- 
chy of France, into a ſpirit, of order and 
unanimity, which brought on the failure of our 
enterprizes. The conflict was no longer dubious, 
Frenchmen contended on French ground, for 


French liberty, French laws, and French inde- 


pendence, againſt a combination of powers who 
were variouſly impelled by ſelfiſh motives, who 
avowed one principle and acted; upon another, or 
in contradiction to the former, and whoſe minds 
were ſolely bent on the ſubjugation and diſ- 


memberment of France, The republic fought 


therefore on tha vantage ground, from whence 


| they poſſeſſed an evident ſuperiority: over the 


allies. It fought on principles alone (whether 
good or bad is not the ſubject of inquiry at this 
time) whereas, the allies were actuated by none. 
It had another advantage over them. As it 
Was governed. only by principles, it abided by. 


them 


T5 l 
them; it never wavered in its pality; it never 
changed its tone in the loweſt viciſſitudes of its 
fate. 


What it promiſed, it performed; what it 
planned, it executed; what it threatened, it pun- 
iſned. No ſhocks of adverſity diſturbed its re- 
ſolute conſtancy, no depreſſion of fortune, ap- 
palled its courage. On the contrary, amid diſaſters 
and peril, it diſplayed moſt magnanimity; and roſe 


| ſuperior to the whinings of diſappointment ; when 


driven to the brink of ruin, it ſupported itſelf 
by the patient endurance of every ſort of priva- 
tion, moral and phyſical; and illuſtrated itſelf 
in the records of fame, by a prodigious diſplay |. 
of all the virtues of herojifm, proweſs and public 


ſpirit. When forſaken by all the world, it appear- 
ed the greateſt in it. This is not the fulſome lan- 


guage of panegyric, but the genuine voice of truth; 
and it has been introduced merely to contraſt the 
conduct of the enemy, with that of the diſheart- 
enced allies, who abandoned their pretenſions in 
proportion to the ſtrokes of adverſity which they 


experienced, and whoſe ſpirits ſunk deeper 


and deeper, under the preſſure of mortification 
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and defeat. F rom this comparative eſtimate 


of the principles of the two parties, we can eaſily 


account for the ultimate ſucceſs of the one, 
and the gradual deſpondency and defection of 
the other. If we are at all juſtified in reaſon- 
ing from analogy, the inference will be ſelf- 
evident, that the want of conſiſtency in the 


courſe of the conduct of the war, is a demon- 


ſtration of the want of principle in its com- 


mencement; while on the part of France, the 
uniformity of action is the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of a fixt principle in the beginning. Far be it 
from me to offer arguments againſt the cauſe of 
the allies, from the bad fortune they have met 


with. He muſt be a ſhallow reaſoner indeed, 
who would impute a want of principle to a 
want of ſucceſs. Theſe obſervations, on the 


contrary, are advanced, for the ſake of ſhe wing 


that the confederates did not purſue the means 
moſt proper to effectuate their juſtifying reaſons, 


that we are in conſequence authorized to ſur- 
miſe, if not to declare, that they were guided 
us motives different from what they avowed, 


and 


a. 
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and which ſrom their immoral tendency they 
Were aſhamed to avow ; and laſtly, that their 
puſillanimous and perfidious deſertion of the 
royaliſts in La Vendee, proves that the exerti- 


ons of thoſe devoted beings, were regarded 
with the callous complacency, of an uſeful 


military diverſion, in favor of the ambitious 


. - deſigns of the confederates. The reader muſt 
draw his own concluſion. But, if the facts which 


were propoſed to be diſcuſſed, have been eſta- 


bliſhed; if i have ſhewn from the diſtracted 


ſtate of France in 1793, that had the Vendeans 


been honorably ſupported, a conſiderable change 
would have been operated in the affairs of 
France; and if i have rightly accounted for their 


not having received that ſupport; can any man 
heſitate to aſſent to the propoſition, which i ſta- 
ted before, that “by this mean, the unprinci- 


pled conduct, and premeditated guilt of the 


_ allies, would be eſtabliſhed * the moſt unequi- | 
yocal evidence.” * | 


There 
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ſonable act of levity, it 
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There was not only a repugnance in the ge- 
neral conduct of the allies, but each ſeparate 
power acted occaſionally i in contradiction to it- 
ſelf.4 For immediately after the reduction of 
Conde, the prince of Saxe-Cobourg publiſhed a 
proclamation, in which, he propoſed to the 
French, as the condirion of peace, the conſtitu- 


tion of 1789. But, before the people of France 


were allowed time enough to read it, its princi- 
ples were revoked by the congreſs at Antwerp, 


which declared that Saxe-Cobourg had exceeded 


che limits of his authority. On this moſt unſea- 
is almoſt impoſſible to 
expoſtulate without employing the ſevereſt terms 
of condemnation. It ſnould be remembered that 
the congreſs was compoſed of the repreſentatives 
+ It was before ſlated” that the inconſiſtent condutt of the 


allies, proved the indeciſion of their principles. Another 
inſtance which was then omitted, will corroborate the truth 


of this aſſertion, The duke of Vork ſummoned the town 
of Dunkirk, not for Louis XVII, nor as at Valenciennes, 


for the Emperor and King, but for his Majeſty the King of 


England. If this levity of conduct be contraſted with the 
diſintereſtedneſs of Lord Hood at Toulon, it will be found 


that we made ample campenfation by our generoſity in Gs | 
South, for our Py ſpirit 1 in the North. f 
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of all the combined powers, and that the dulce 


of York was a member of it as the repreſentative 
of our ſovereign. He was therefore a party to 


this declaration, and we were thereby made ac- 
complices in that violation of faith to the French 


people. The recal of the proclamation, was 


neither more nor leſs than a poſitive avowal on 
the part of the confederates, to impoſe a govern- 


ment on France. Thus we practiſed what the 


enemy had contemplated only in idea. For, it is 
well known that the decree of the rgth of No- 
vember, 1792, the principle of which was ſaid to 


plant the banner of revolt in every country of 


Europe, had not at that time been enforced, and 
the executive council of France had explained 


it away long before the reduction of Conde. But, 


have we ſo ſoon forgotten our interference in the 
affairs of Holland in the year 1786, when vtih the 


Prufſians we effected the reſtoration of the Stadt- 


holder in oppoſition to the wiſhes of the Dutch 
people ? Or, if the opening of the Scheldt was 
deemed a practical illuſtration of that decree, 


what muſt we think of our conduct, when! it wa? 


done 
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done in the year 1785, by the Emperor himſelf?. 


We manifeſted at that time not the leaſt diſpoſi- 
tion to prevent its taking place. Theſe contra- 
dictions Can be no otherwiſe reconciled than by 


the ſuppoſition, which the hard lot of extinguiſh- 


ed Poland juſtifies, that the, generous interference 


of free ſtates to diſpenſe the bleſſings which they 


enjoy, excites the interference of crowned heads; 


while the rapacious ambition of deſpots may ſerze 
the dominions of a defenceleſs neighbor, and 


commit with impunity, an act of injuſtice, which 
- ſhall be ſecretly connived at, if not openly * 


y” by fury court in OI 


th as if thoſe tranſactions were not ſuffcient- 


| deteſtable in chemſelves, as if the meaſure of 


human afflictions were not already filled to the 
brim; another calamity was added to the liſt of 


thoſe evils which have ſcourged mankind, and 
which by its principle and pernicious influence, 


was deſtined to caſt a ſhade on every future ef- 


fort of patriotiſm and independence. By che ex- 


dae of Poland, the allies diminiſhed chat awful 
reſpect 


9 LE 


Res 
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reſpect which was heretofore entertained for the 


public ſafety.of Europe, and for that great law 
of nations which has preſerved its equipoiſe for 
ſeveral ages, and ſaved it from tumbling into the 


horrors of extenſive conqueſt, What was done 
in Poland, would have been done in France, sf - 
the vigor and power of the French people, had 


not oppoſed to it an inſurmountable barrier. All 


the ſavagery of popular hcentiovineſs, all the | 
wild freaks of anarchy, all the blood-ſtain'd ſcenes 
of tumultuous and unbridled multitudes, vaniſh 


before the dreadful idea of gathering the whole 


' civilized world under the yoke of military def. 


potiſm. The guilt of the deſtructive tyrants and 
oppreſſors of nations, is to be meaſured leſs by 


the examples which they afford, than by the ex- 
ent of miſchief which they occaſion, The world 


contemplates their cruelties and deſolations, as a 


thunder ſtorm, temporary and ephemeral, which 
while they excite aſtoniſhment, leave behind ne- 
vertheleſs, a ray of hope to irradiate the dark 


gloom of terror that every where prevails. But, 


the example of confirmed deſpotiſm produces a 
| e lengthened 
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lengthened ſorrow, wounds our ſenſibility in the 
tendereſt point, defeats and blights every generous 
EE TIRES vilifies thehuman mind, 
and conſigns i it to an obſcuration, at once vexati- 

ous and cruel. In their partition of Poland, a 
5 precedent is eſtabliſhed i in favor of tyranny, which 
is capable of juſtifying the boldeſt violation of 
the laws of nature. Every independent nation 
muſt perceive, that it is the want of power only 
that prevents the circulation of this oppreſſive 
policy. It is a precedent that ſtrikes at the root 
of all morality,” and at the ſafety and indepen- 
dence of nations. It ſwallows up in the gulph of 
ambition the public law of Europe, under the 


venerable ſafeguard of which, its nations had pre- 
e bobbed 10 0: An. 
national effort, all national competition, all na- 
tional freedom, i is by this principle exiled from the 
cabinets of princes, and ſentenced to eternal ab- 
ſence. The policy of nations would drivel i into 


abje&t ſervitude, and men would look for remedy 


to moral ills, through along, dark and dreary viſ- 
fa of wretchedneſs and deſpair. | It has laid the 


foundations 
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foundations of a principle as extenſive in its miſ- 


chievous bperations, as cruel and unjuſt in its 


original; a principle which ought to be reſiſted 


with firmneſs by every independent government. 
For whatever nation paſſively ſubmits to it, 


participates in the ſubverſion of the political or- 


der of Europe, and becomes thereby an accom- 


plice in the crime of deſpotiſm. Engliſhmen 
have long been remarked for their humanity, . 


nobleneſs of ſpirit, and generous munificence, 


but above all for their ſpirit of liberty. This 


ſpirit pervades our laws, and is the efſence of 


our conſtitution. It renders the luſtre of the ſove- 


reign more refulgent, and ennobles the inferiority | 


of the peaſant. It is the animating principle of 
our commerce, fleets and armies, and it has 


illuminated with a ray of glory the name of 


Engliſhman in every quarter of the globe. Is 


it poſſible that with ſuch a character to preſerve, 


with ſuch a glorious reputation to uphold, and 


with ſuch a conſtitution to cheriſh, we ſhould 
tamely view the ſpoil of Poland, and the cruel 


abridgment of the liberty of others? We can- 
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not conſent to fo great a diſinheriſon of a large 
portion of the fellowſhip of civilized man, 
without forfeiting that high reputation, which 
has coſt ſo many ages to rear up and to eſtabliſh. 
It would be admitting the truth of thoſe philo- 
| ſophical reproaches, which have been occaſion- 
ally caſt upon us, that the miſeries and ſuffer- 
ings of man which are remote from our ſcene 
of action touch not our hearts. It would indeed 
be acknowledging that we are unpervious to the 
feelings of humanity, and that we are heedleſs of 
that ſublime ſpirit of freedom, which has ever 
lifred us to proſperity and to glory. When it 
pleaſed the Supreme Diſpoſer of events, to viſit 
Liſbon with one of thoſe tremendous ſhocks of 
nature which carry ruin and affliction on all ſides, 
our benevolence towards the unhappy ſufferers, 
was nobly ſympathetic, prompt, and active. 
Let it not be ſaid that we have declined in this 
temper, but rather let every example of paſt gene- 
roſity, render us more emulous to approve ourſelves 
worthy, not only of our ancient repute, but of 
the admiration and imitation of all poſterity, 


It 


t 


it is now too late to repair the miſchiefs which 


tremely impolitic. Too much heſitation, too 


88 


It has been now ſufficiently proved, t hat we 
have deſerted thoſe obligations, which the ne- 
ceſſity of the war impoſed upon us; and that in 
the dereliction of the cauſe of the royaliſts, and 


in the paſſive connivance at the extinction of Po- 
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land, ſhame, diſgrace, and defeat have accom- 
panied the comJud of the allies. I have not ex- 
amined the queſtion that has been fo much agita- 
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ted, on the juſtice and neceſſity of the war, becauſe 
have attended it. My object is, (even admit-" 
ting its original propriety) to mark out the con- 
tinued deviations of the allies, from their firſt 
principle, and thence to ſhew that ſucceſs could 
not rationally be expected from a courſe ſo ex- 


much reflection could not have been miſemploy- 


ed concerning it ; for after it had been once begun, 


it muſt have been obvious to every diſpaſſionate 
obſerver, that it involved us in an alternative i 
truly diſtreſſing. For if France had been ſubdu- 
ed, the independence of nations would have been 
annihilated; if ſhe proved victorious, the ſafety 
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of every government in Europe would be endan- 
ered. , Entertaining no doubt of the truth of | 
this latter propolition, it naturally recurs to us 
that if we had followed the maxim of Auguſtus, 
«<pever to fiſh, with a golden hood that is, never 
to engage in an enterprize that was likely to be 
more expenſive than profitable, we ſhould not 
have had cauſe to dread the latter alternative. 


i we turn our eyes from the continent, and 
| look at home, we ſhall ev ery where perceive the 
ravages occaſioned by a deſtructive foreign war. 
An enormous and accumulating national debt, a 
grinding ſyſtem of taxation, preſſing down the 
middle and inferior claſſes of ſociety, exhauſt 
their labors and ſwallow up the comforts of life. 
A ſyſtem of venality, branching out from the 
capital, and extending its ramifications to the 
remoteſt parts of the country, gives the ſober 
and loyal ſubject, every reaſon to dread its dire- 
ful effects, in the abſence of all public ſpirit, and 


in the relaxation of thoſe energies, which are con- 


ducive 


* Sueton. vit. Auguſt. c. 25. 


87 
ducive to morals, tranquillity and public ſafety. 
This ſyſtem appears to have become ſo deeply 
rooted and incorporated in the exiſtence of all 
orders, that men of the moſt amiable and vir- 
tuous characters in private life, not only drink 
of its poiſonous qualities, but even openly coun- 
tenance and defend it, as eſſential to the main- 
tenance of our government. In the courſe of 
chis war, complaints have reſounded from every 
quarter, and ſometimes diſtant murmurs have been 
heard. Sometimes they were couched in the lan- 
guage of petition, ſometimes in the ſtrong tone of 
remonſtrance. The latter have occaſionally given 
offence, on account of the angry temper in which 
they were conceived, and the harſh terms in which 
they were written, They were ſuppoſed to breathe 
the language of-infult, and to denote ſymptoms 
of diſaffection, and therefore coercive meaſures 
were conſidered as moſt proper to effectuate a 
radical cure of the evil genius which had produ- 
ced them. State proſecutions commenced. The 
priſons of England, which for a century paſt, 
had been the receptacle principally of felons, and 
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the. outcaſts of ſociety, became the forlorn habi- 

tations. of men, convicted of publiſhing illegal 
opinions. The ſcheme of coercion did not abate 
in proportion to the abated zeal of the opponents 
of government, nor to the ceſſation of the ſavage 
anarchy of France. A confiderable degree of 
juſt terror was excited here by the unparalleled 
vices and crimes of the French revolutioniſts. 

That every conſtitutional effort ſhould have been 
employed to avert ſimilar occurrences at home, 
no thinking man will deny. But, whether in 
the purſuit of ſo deſirable an end, we have not 
occaſionally overſtepped the ſtrict bounds of law | 


and the Conſtitution, will be determined ſome. 


years hence, when the paſſions of men ſhall be 


allayed; and they ſhall be more prone to calm and 
pacific inveſtigation. Perhaps, it may then be 
Kidgvores; that we have not diſtingurſhed with 
ſufficient nicety, between the opponents of go- 
vernment, and the enemies of the Conſtitution; 
berween thoſe who fincerely loved their country, 


but deprecated the meaſures of adminiſtration; 


and deteſted che £06 HR being at the ſame 


time 
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time, the partizans of any faction Whatever. At 
all events, it muſt be granted, that the men who 
have ſuffered beneath the laſh of the law, have 


been often the moſt ingenuous, tho? indeed the 
boldeſt adverfaries. While they linger out their 


days in mournful obſcurity, - amid the noxious 


damps of priſons, or ſlide into the jaws of death 


on the bleak ſhores of New Holland; the real 
traitor who foſtered in ſecret the elements of dif- 
cord, and ſlyly concentrated the materials of ci- 
vil diſturbance, eſcapes the vigilance of the laws, 
and ſtalks abroad as a loyal citizen, under favor 


of his own hypocriſy, and by his ſuperior ſkill in 


the arts of treachery and ſimulation. Theſe re- 


marks are not offered, as extenuations of the im- 


proper conduct of thoſe who have ſuffered, or 
who actually ſuffer for the publication of their 


ſentiments; neither are they intended to inſinuate, 
that any caſe of the kind, has actually happened. 
They are only concluſions deduced from the ge- 
neral hiſtory of man, and from the diſcovery and 
termination of all ſeditious confederacies. Their 


tendency is to prove that it is not e forlorn hope, 
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90 
who are always the real culprits, nor thoſe who 
are foremoſt to act and to ſuffer, the chief abet- 
tors of miſchief. It is a fortunate circumſtance 
for governments, that they can find victims from 
among the foremoſt, tho” the moſt open of hear 
enemies; it is an unfortunate circumſtance for 
the latter, that the fingers of the law, are not 
ſufficiently long to reach the ſubtle contriver 
who acts from the back ground, and who moves 
and puſhes on the puppets from behind the cur- 
tain. If the timid but eloquent conſul of Rome, 
had poſſeſſed the courage to probe deeper into 
the ſecrets of the Catilinian conſpiracy, and to 
follow boldly his beſt judgment in the ſervice of 
his country, he would perhaps, have more than 
merited the appellation of *Father of his country.“ 
It is notimprobable but that he would have pro- 
claimed from the forum, that Cæſar *did live,” 
and would have ſaved the Roman Commonwealth, 


from being ſubverted by the moſt artful, and the 


moſt accompliſhed conſpirator of the world. 


In taking a retroſpective view of the ſituation 
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of af 3 caller for ſeveral years ; paſt, it is impoſ: 
ible not to affitm that there has exiſted among 
all parties, 4 kind of ſectarian ſpirit, Which has 
| preyed like a vulture on our entrails; and bro- 
ken the links of mutual confidente. The fevo- 
lation of France, was the Shibboleth of every 


party, and afforded ts each, the arguments by 
which it was to convirice; or to confound its 


antagoniſts. In the quarrels of faftibns, one 

party totally laid aſide all reaſonings from the 
cCnſtitution eſtabliſhed by ouf fäthers, while 
another, intitdated by the exattiples of France, 
were inadvertently | putfiing” plans for | ths 
ſapport of that Conſtitution, the tendency 
of which went to ſap the foundations of public 
liberty, and to indicate every ſtrong meaſure, 
under the dangerous plea of ſtate neceſſity, 
Fhus, the fear of one patty, and the violence of 
another, contributed to convulfe the ſtate, and 
to endanger the Conſtitution itſelf.” To extit- 
minate the hydra of democracy, another mon- 
ſter was raifed, and that was, the hydra of 
Proves ted, nouriſhed, and fupported by 


R coercion 
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coercion. Strong meaſures on the part of ge- 
yernment, neceſlarily produced violent onpo- 
ſition on the part of the people. The aQiign of 
the latter, occaſigned freſh vigor from the farmer, 
till at length, the Habeas Corpus act was fuf- 
pended, and a number of perſons were impri- 
ſoned on charges of High Treaſon. After their 
acquittal, the diſunion continued to ſuch a 
degree, that we were thought by ſome perſons 
to be almoſt in a ſtate of civil war. Things 
remajned in this diſcordant poſition for a few 
months, when a baſe, cowardly, and miſcreant- 
AItfack on the perſon of his Majelty, while go- 
ing to exerciſe the higheſt functions of his go- 
verament, produced another ſtrong att of pow- 
er. Ik the bill which has been enacted for the 
ſafety of the ſovereign anſwer its end, every; 
good ſubject will have reaſon to rejoice, But 
the ſafety, of the King, and the public meetings 
of the people are two diſtin& things, tho' far 
from being in oppoſition to each other. The 
more a virtuous and mild ſovereign is ſeen a- 
mong his people, the more he will be beloved; 

; | - 2 k4 and 


” 
and the greater the frultitudes that furround him, 
the more will be the bleſſings that ire poured on 
his hèad, and the Prayers that are õffered up to 
Revert for his preſervation. In the defpotic re- 

gions of the eaſt, Where filence and gloomy ter- 


ror reign, it is politic to ſhut. up the ſovereign 


in the receſſes of the Seraglio, and to guard his 
perſon, with maſfy walls, and with a large body 
of eunuchs and of janiffaries. Tyrants are always 


w+4 


cowards; they ought therefore to be environ 


with armed faves. But, a King of England; 


 Hovld be furrounded only by his own virtues; 


and in this Tight, we may challenge the hiſtory 
of dur country, to produce an inſtance of 4 mo- 
narch poſfeſſed of more exemplary virtues in pri- 
vate life, and of more diſintereſted ambition to 
malte his people happy, than the king who now 
ſits upon the throne. And well it may be ſo; for 
the family which now fills our throne, have ever 
eſteemed it their higheſt-glory,- to bear the hö- 
norable title of being the lords of freemen, and 


the afſerrors of the liberties of mankitid. 
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Ons the ſubject of the Convention bill, chere 
will be a greater difference of opinion. If it aroſe 
from the general practice of the conſtitution, no 
one would: give it a more decided approbation 


than myſelf. But, as it is acknowledged to be a 
departure from its general nature, i can only 1a- 


ment the cauſe which gave it birth. I have had 
too much experience of the noiſe, folly, pa- 


ſions, and tumult of large bodies, not to know. 
that they are moſt contemptible modes of in- 


forming mankind, They are dangerous wea- 


Pons in the hands of a demagogue, and uſeleſy. 
ones, in the hands of a real, patriot. A mul- 
titude can never think, much leſs act with 
prudence, temper, and a regard to juſtice. | An 
army of ſoldiers is a multitude, but organized 
into ſeparate and compact diviſions, and ſubjec 
to diſcipline and command; whereas, a multi- 


_ tude of politicians, can neither be diſciplined 
nor commanded. They may be' inflamed to 


miſchief, but can never be inducted to order. 


and regularity. All their meaſures are formed 


with precipitation and without previous deli- 


beration; 
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beration; their deciſions are ſwayed, by paſſion 
and by the impulſe of the moment, not regula» 
ted by ſerious conſideration and ſober reaſon. 
Eyery, fubject that is agitated, in theſe times, 
is always prepared beforchand by a'few. per- 
ſons, and the determination of the pegple is 
loudly demanded by thoſe popular ſpeakers, 1 
who preyiouſly gain their aſſent from the influ- ee; "| 


CS IS + 


ence of their eloquence. From the period of 
the aſſembled multitude at Athens, to the popu- 


lar meetings which we have witneſſed in England, : 
there is not a ſingle exception to this obſervation. 


It is founded on the character and general diſpo- 
ſition of men, the greater part of whom are little 18 
diſpoſed to reaſon for themſelves. The peo 1 


+ He chat reflects upon the actions and diſcourf f man- 

kind, will 6nd their defects in this kind very fre ent, and 

very obſervable. 1. The ſirſt is of thoſe who ſel denon | 

at all, but do and think according to the examp] Le ehers,: i 

whether parents, neighbors, miniſters, or who ei, are 

pleaſed to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, y; Jen. 

ing of themſelves the pains and trouble of thinking and examin- : 

ing for themſelves. 2. The ſecond is of thoſe who put paſſion | 

in the place of reaſen, and being reſolved that ſhall govern | 

their actions and arguments, neither uſe their own, nor 

hearken, to. other people's renione. a0), eee 
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6an never move but i 
undations. If every mat iti a rrrultitude were ac 
wiſe and ſedate as Locke or Bae, the matt 
might act with folly or violence; becauſe low aid 
violent paſſions only carr Be inffantly diffuſed or 
agitate large aſſemblies. The principle there- 
fore which ſhould reſolve unweildy multitudes, 
into final bodies capable of reflection and judg- 


ment, Would be one of the moſt ſage and be- 


vs 
6 WIG aud Gefiru VE fn. 


ment, and ſubject them, like matter, to arrange- 


neficial of human inftitutions. But the advan- 
tage of fuch a policy, would be infinitely more 
ac ehe if it emanated from the order of things 


in Haiety, from the ſenfe of its propriety among 


te people, Tom the conviction of its ſalutary 


ccm the tranquillity of communities, from 
its conſonity with the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
th an if it 1 pPrang from the mandates of govern- 


, * g 
0 | —_—_ 
5 


05 - amour, intereſt; or purty; and theſe one ay ne 
chan content themfelves with words which have no diſc 
tin ideas to them, though, in other matters, that they 
come with an unbiaſſed indifferency to, they wafft nät ahi 
dies to talk and hear reaſon, where they have no ſeeret in- 
clination that hinders them from being untractable to it. 
Locke on the Conduct of the Underſtanding, 5. 3. 
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ment; was enfarced by penal ſanctions, and was 
iſſued from one ſide as the emblem of fear, and 
received hy the other, as the monument of ſuſpi- 
cion, Indeed, the beſt and wiſeſt regulations 


of civil wiſdom, in this, as well as in moſt other 


countries, have originated without any formal 
compact, in the ſenſe of their utility. The re- 
volutions of time, neceſſarily ripen them into ſta- 


bility; and under the general name of Cuſtoms, 


they operate in concert with the written law, and 


contribute with them to raiſe up that great civil 


code, which fixes the allotment, and determines 
the diſtinctions of man in foctety. The moſt 


univerſally received and approved laws of Eng- 


land, are not to be found in the Statute Book; 


they are, on the contrary, engrafied in the heart 
of eyery Engliſhman, as his birth-right; and 
give him that dignified pride and political con- 
ſequence, which juſtly make him envied by the 


better part of the ſurrounding nations, and dread- 


ed by the ſlaves of arbitrary power. It would 
therefore, have been a more fortunate and an 
happier event, if this rule of policy, had ſprung 
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of bark ly Hm Ms amellofstsd, condition, and 
improved judgment of the people. But, as it 
ſtands on our Statute roll, a monumental record 
of the thoody, malcontent ſpirit of the times, it 
remains for thoſe who complain of its harſhneſs, 
to obey without reluctance, and to fulfil with 
chearfulnefs every obligation, which the laws of 
their country may require from them. 


There is not a queſtion in the whole ſcience of 
politics, which has been more fiercely debated 
than thar, which regards an unqualified liberty 
of the Preſs. To determine in the preſent ſtate 
of ſociety, whether men are entitled to, or may 

be 


It is a ſingular fact, that a very few weeks after the bill for 
ſuppreſſing tumultuous meetings had been enacted by the 
Britiſh legiſlature, a ſimilar law, copied almoſt verbatim, 
but attended with greater denunciations of puniſhment, was 
actually propoſed by Doulcet in the Council of five hundred, 
and paſſed into a law. Although the object of thoſe laws, 
was to cruſh the deſigns of the ſeditious, yet, it cannot 
be concealed, that they may be turned by the wily conſpi- 
rator in a contrary direction, and they may be artfully em- 
ployed to propagate the moſt ſeditious meaſures. For, as 
conſpiracies are always carried on in fecrecy, it is obvious 
| the leſs the number in each diviſion of men, the more diffi- 


cult will be the diſcovery ; whereas, large * meetings, 
ſoon diſcloſe their intentions. 
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be indulged with the privilege of publiſhing any 
ſentiments however miſchievous in their extent; 


would be to determine a point of the greateſt 


importance to the progreſs or depreſſion of the 
human mind, and to the peace and ſafety of 


communities. There never was a moment 


when the ſolution of a political problem, could 
be more beneficial or pernicious in its eonſequen- 


ces; for men in this age are not deſtined to act 


within narrow bounds; the ſphere of their vir- 
tues or their vices is large and extenſive, in exact 
proportion to the fermented ſtate in which the 
whole civilized world is thrown. Yet, with the 
moſt ardent withes for the peace and happineſs 
of mankind, with the fincereſt deſire of ſeeing 
my own country enjoy the ſweets of a conſtitu- 
tion the moſt excellent, and repoſe under laws 
the moſt luminous and free in their ſpirit, and 
the moſt benignant in their operations, that 
ever nation was bleſſed with, in the annals of hu- 


man kind; with the moſt ſevere meditations, 


and the moſt attentive reading of thoſe authors 
who have diſcuſſed the ſubject, that my under- 
Oe Fs ſtanding 
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ſtanding would permit, and with a careful exa- 
mination of the evils which may follow the un- 
bridled deliyery of opinion; i muſt declare ac- 
cording to conſcientious conviction, that every 
puniſhment of opinions, however erroneous in 
themſelyes, appears to me to be highly injurious 
to the domeſtic felicity, to the general improve- 
ment, and intellectual progreſs of every nation. 
Hence, i muſt reprobate every law of coercion 
that is applied to this purpoſe; and altho' i am 
led to cenſure meaſures which bear the ſtamp of 
power, where (according to my habit of thihk- 
ing) power ought not to be employed; yet, i am 
at all times open to com 


which every man muſt feel, hs ä to 
diſcuſs a controverſial argument, eſpecially one, 
that has not yet been decided by thoſe, whoſe 
knowledge and talents are ſuperior, and. whoſe 
experience is greater than mine. 


- We now proceed to the next ground of in- 
quiry, Viz. | 
2 . 8 2. What 
§ See the Appendix. 
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2. What are we doing ? 


Towns were taken, Ships of war ſubmerged in 
the ocean, whole regiments periſned victims to 
a peſtilential and deſolating climate, the chan- 
nels of commerce were greatly obſtructed, the 
enemy every where drove before them, the ve- 
teran armies of Europe, and deſcribed a career 
of victory unrivalled in the galaxy of conqueſt ; 
theſe events being familiar were regarded with 
indifference and unconcern; but when public 

credit devolved, when the bank had ſuſpended 
its payments from the ſnameful panic of invaſion, 
when our fleets were in a ſtate of mutiny; we then, 
and then only, became aftounded and appalled, 
and deſponded of the public ſafety, We con- 
ſidered the quick ſucceſſion of our defeats on the 
continent, as mere contingencies of war, and 
while the common cauſe was making ſhipwreck 
abroad, we ſang lullaby at home. When preſſed 
to negociate, adminiſtration always anſwered, 
with whom can we treat?“ as if thoſe, who 
conducted a great empire to war and glory were 


N 2 not 


1102 


— — 


not competent alſo to conclude a treaty of peace; 
as if there was a peculiar charm requiſite to the 
ſignature of a treaty; as if the defeating of the 
beſt armies of the world, did not give a ſuffici- 
ent qualification to ſign a treaty of peace; and 
as if it were a more arduous taſk to be ſkilled in 
the tactics of diplomacy, than to wield the forces 
of a powerful nation with judgment and ſuc- 
| ceſs. As long as there was a glimpſe of hope, 
we ſcorned every idea of pacification; as long 
as there was a ſtraw to catch at, we continued. 
to fight and to bluſter. So that we may think 
ourſelves peculiarly fortunate in the end, if we. 
be not obliged to put Grotius, Puffendorff, 
and Vattel on the ſhelf; and receive with humi- 
lity the leſſons of negociation, which the mo- 
dern French. diplomatiſts, haye by our own 
headſtrong folly been preparing for us. 
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With dien can we treat 72 If + we admit the 
propriety of this queſtion before the inſtallation 
of the Directory, the ſame argument or rather 
quibble, will not avail us after that event took 

| place 
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place. The executions on the plain of Grenelle, 
and the ſitting of the High Court of Juſtice at 
Vendome, were, i ſhould imagine, pretty ſtrong 
evidences of an eſtabliſhed government. If pomp, 


pageantry, body guards, and tinſel trappings, be 


emblems of an eſtabliſhed government, we might 
have diſcovered it long ſince in the robes and 
plumage of the council of elders, and the council 
of youngſters, the miniſters of war, juſtice, fo- 
reign affairs, &c. &c. All the variety of color- 
ing that the inventive mind of the moſt: accom- 


pliſhed Harlequin could deviſe, was then fully 


diſplayed in France, and the political panto- 
mime, deſcended from the higheſt to the loweſt 
ſubaltern of government.“ If power be an evi- 
dence of eſtabliſhed government, we might have 


found it unceaſingly manifeſted throughout the 


hiſtory of the revolution. All the regular govern - 


ments of Europe have long ſince made this won-. 


* Guarded by 120 horſe and 120 foot, | and preceded by 
trumpets and drums, like the march of Flockton to Bar- 
tholemew fair, the Directory rival in ſplendor and puppet 


new, the moſt abſolute princes of Europe. 
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derful diſebvery. An eſtabliſnẽd government 
depends lefs on the evidence of time, than on 
the general aſſent of its people. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that the length of its duration, 
is, in a great meaſure; an evidence of that af- 


Fent ; but it is enough, for all the purpoſes of 


negociation, that laws are enacted; that there 


is a power which enforces their execution, and 


a people who obey. Within the ſhort period 
of one hundred and fifty years, the hiſtory of 
England preſents ſeveral inſtances of the kind. 
The monarchy of France, with Mazarin as its 


prime miniſter, and the different powers of Eu- 


rope, ſent ambaſſadors to the government which 
had depõſed and beheaded Charles I. On the 
fudden reſtoration of che kingly government, the 
fame line of conduct was obſerved. - At the #ra 
of the Revolution, / tho' the empire was greatly 
divided, and Scotland and Ireland were in open 
rebellion, ambaſſadors were ſent to recognize 


king William III. and to preſerve. with him 
the relations of amity and peace. The cabinet 


of Great Britain does not ſcruple to form treaties 
with 


105 
with American Republicans, who were in our times 


kigcatiſed as rebels. Nor did we -hefitare, to 


ſupport. a German adventurer, ho had been 


inveſted with the ſaycreignty of Corſſeg, at a 


time too, when that brave but turbulent people, 
aevies. their freedom, and revolted from the 
dominion of the Genoeſe, under which they had 
remained for many.cenruries. The ſon gf a peF 
ty jnnkeeper and a wafher woman, had raiſed 


himſelf by his talents and his intrigues to the ſu- 


preme authority in Rome; and tho he did not 
live long to enjoy the poſſeſſion of his uſurped au- 
thority; yet, while he exerciſed the functions of 
executive magiſtracy, the princes of Italy, and of 
thoſe parts beyond the Alps, who were intereſt- 
Majeſty of the day, as with an hereditary ſove- 
_ reign prince. But, when the ſtorm of the reyo- 
lution had ſpent itſelf, when the dance of Death 
el ceaſed, and a re n to repair the gi- 


gantic 
5 See the life of Niccolo, Gabrini K Jeng by P. Brumoi, 


and Cerceau, or the ſhort but eloquent narrative of Mr. Gib- 
bon in his hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 


empire. r. 6. p. 572 &, 4to edit. 
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gantic evils which the cruel reign of anarchy had 
entailed upon it; when it adopted a conſtitution 
we made no ſerious endeavours to obtain a ſolid 
and durable accommodation of our diſputes. Our 
tone of ſuperiority led to irritation, not to peace. 
In private life, when two families which have 
long been at variance, are about to cloſe their 
mutual ſtrifes, it would be the height of folly 
and indecency in either, to provoke afreſh former 
antipathies by virulent and overbearing lan- 
guage. On the contrary, it would be the duty 
of both, to bear with temper each others foibles, 
and to give way mutually. The analogy is ap- 
plicable to the broils of nations. Calamity has 
a wonderful effect in ſoftening the ſoul into a ſpirit 
of forgiveneſs. Inſtead of repeating the many 
. occaſions of our jealouſies and diſquiet, it would 
have been far more honorable, more juſt, and 
more manly, to have been the firſt to ſtreteh out 
the right hand of fellowſhip, and to contribute 


as much as laid i in our power, to heal the wounds 


of the two gteateſt families of the earth. - We 
could 


eould not have choſen a more propitious oppor- 
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tunity of fulfilling this oreat moral duty, than 
immediately after the organization of the preſent | 


government, when Boifly D'Anglas, in the 


name of the ruling power characteriſed us as a 
brave and loyal people, and held out the ſtrong- 


eft invitations to the return of peace. But we 


choſe to act as if the return of order in France, 
were an object of envy to Britain, and as if our 


national proſperity depended on the excluſive 


inheritance of a free government. The nearer 


| the French came towards us, in the ſpirit of 
"Imitation, the further it ſeemed, we wiſhed 
to remove ourſelves from them. This policy 
was unworthy of the lofty ſpirit of a free people. 

A Grecian philoſopher who had been caſt away 
on an unknown coaſt; comforted his ſhipwrecked 


companions, with the idea that they were thrown 


upon a civilized country, becauſe he had found 


2 problem of Euclid, drawn upon the ſand, But | 


we found no cauſe of. exultation in the diſ- 
covery of a law of Alfred, on a foreign ſhore, 
nor any hopes of peace to our wearied natures, 
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but in ak 8 of every principle is ration- 
al emulation and competition. 


| When, at ka. all qualms of conſcience, all 


ridiculous punctilios, and formal quiddities were 
removed by the ſplendid and rapid victories of 


the French, we diſpatched a miniſter to France, 


ſeemingly, to take a peep at the Directory; who 
ſoon diſcovering the object of his trip, diſpatched 
him back again. Many objections were then 


ſtarted againſt the ſcheme of negociation. It 


was ſaid, that leſs was to be feared from the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the French, than from their ſubyerſive 


ſyſtem in the time of peace, And we diſdained 


not to liſten to the cavils of determined enmity. 


Had we at that time, propoſed conditions of 


peace with ſincerity, we ſhould not have be- 


held the modern Poliorcetes, populariſing him- 


ſelf in Italy, and (to uſe a French expreſſion) 
revolutionizing that delightful portion of Europe. 
The caſes of the king of Sardinia and of the 
Pope, were cited as examples of this ſubver- 


ive ſyſtem. It ſeems, we reprobated violently 


what 
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what republican France performed in the rap- 
tures of victory; but willingly paſſed over what 
was dictated by France under a monarchy. 
The eighth article of the treaty with Sardinia 
which ſtipulated a general amneſty, was only a | 
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repetition of what had been done at the ir 
of the Pyrenees, when Don Lewis de Haro, FD 
who had to deal with the wary Mazarin, inter- 
fered in a ſimilar manner, in behalf of the 
prince of Conde, and his rebellious partizans. 
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And the twentieth article, which provides for 
the diſavowal of the proceedings employed to- 
wards the laſt ambaſſador of France, is warran- 
ted by a remarkable precedent in the hiſtory of 
the houſe of Savoy. Charles Emmanuel, ally 
of Henry IV. was obliged to 4ſt pardon of Philip 
HI. of Spain, for having entered into a treaty | 
with the French King, and was compelled to 
ſend his ſon, the prince of Piedmont, to Madrid, 
in order to ſupplicate and implore the mercy of - 
the Spaniſh Court, and to humble bimſelf in his 
| father's name. All this was done by one of the 
ableſt princes that ever filled a throne, who, wa- 
8 8 0 2 | &--- god; 
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ged war, not with the tactics of diſciplined ar- 
mies, but according to the lively and elegant 


expreſſion of Baptiſta Nani, by carrying on *@ wary 
of wit,” upon his enemies. Hiſtory furniſhes us 


with documents equally ſubſtantial in reſpe& to 
the armiſtice with the Pope, By the ſecond ar- 
ticle, it is ſettled that he *ſhall ſend with all 
poſſible expedition to Paris, a plenipotentiary in 
order to obtain from the Executive Directory a 
definitive peace, by offering the neceſſary repa- 
rations for the outrage. and inſults which the 
French endured in his ſtates; particularly for the 


murder of Baſſeville, and the recompence due to 
his family.” In the conduct of the Court of 


Rome, towards France, there was a more pal- 


pable violation of the laws of nations; and when 


we conſider the terms of the armiſtice, and com- 
pare them with the conduct of monarchial France, 


we ſhall be ſurprized at their moderation. For, 
in the time of Louis XIV. Cardinal Chigi, ne- 


phew to Pope Alexander VII. was ſent in charac 
ter of /egate a latere, (the firſt, ſays M. Voltaire, 
who ever went from the Papal Court to aſk par- 

| don) 
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don) to give ſatisfaction to the King for the out- 
rage offered to his ambaſſador the Dukede Crequi, 
and for the murder of one of his pages, altho 
it was notorious that the inſolence and debauche- 


ry of the ambaſſador's ſuite, were the cauſes of | 
the inſults he received. In vain did Alexander 


remonſtrate, and endeavour to rouze the Cath- 
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olic princes in his favor. The parliament of Pro- 
vence, irritated at his conduct, ſummoned him 
to appear, and ſequeſtered his country of Avignon. 
At any other time, ſays the elegant writer before 


| 
4 
4 Fr 


mentioned, ſuch an inſult upon the papal dignity 
would have been followed by a peal of excom- 
munications from the Vatican, but thoſe arms 
were now become equally uſeleſs and ridiculous. 
The Pope was obliged to comply, and to baniſh 
from Rome his own brother Don Mario Chigi, 
to break the Corfican guard which had contribu- 
ted to the tumult, and to erect a pillar in the city - 
of Rome, with an inſcription expreſſing the in- 
Jury and reparation. Yet this was not all. The 
king did not content himſelf with accepting thoſe 
temporary ceremonies, in return for an injury of- 


fered; 
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fered; but he obliged the Court of Rome to | 


reſtore Caſtro and Ronciglione to the Duke of 


Parma, to indemnify the Duke of Modena for 
his claims on Commachio. All theſe ſubmiſh- 


ons were exacted by crowned. heads, and even 
the greater part of them by that ancient mo- 


narchy of France, which ſome of our country- 
men wiſhed to ſee revived, and without which 


they were of opinion, that the peace of Europe, 


and the civil order of ſociety could not be ſe- 
cured. It was even aſſerted that the conduct 


of the French in Italy, was only a ſpecimen of 
what they would do with this country, if we 


conſented to treat with them. We were told 


from the Houſe of Lords, that the liberation of 
all thoſe impriſoned for the publication of their 


opinions, was to be inevitably a condition of 


the treaty, and even my name was brought for- 


ward (as a ſcarecrow, i ſuppoſe) to fill up a 
chaſm in the myſtical and prophetic ſpeech that 


was then delivered. * One would have imagined 
oY: that 


55 See ws debates of hs Houſe of Lord on the 7th Ofto- 
ber, 1796. | 
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that the opponent of peace, would have relied 
on weightier arguments; and not have ſuffered 
every little, pitiful ſubject, to be crammed into 
his mind and to enereaſe upon it, like Sir John 


Falſtaff's two men in buckram ſuits, who became 
eleven before the end of the ſtory. Whatever 
opinion the noble lord, may entertain of my 
nflaming dofrines” as he has thought proper 4 
to name my former political fentiments, or how- 
ever he may have delighted to exerciſe his elo- 
quence, . in attempting to wound an individual, 
who could not at that time, defend himſelf, i i feel 


no heſitation in avowing, that i have too mach 


of the pride of an old Engliſhman about me, to 
have proſited by ſuch humiliation. And rather 
than take the benefit of an article of a treaty 
which would have beſpoken the ſubjugation of 
my country, 1 would have preferred impriſon- 
e . or death itſelf, 


I tall only Get, another reflection on - 
ſubje&t. The emancipation of the Negroes was 
conſidered alſo as a bar to peace; and to the 


pernicious 
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pernicious and diſorganizing ſyſtem of the 
French, we were deſired to attribute the ruin of 
their colonies, and our loſs of St. Vincent and 
Grenada. Facts however, on which alone, we 
ought to found our reaſonings, ſpeak the con- 
trary. But, the misfortune, is, that when Eng- 
lithmen croſs the line, they appear to forget the 
civil happineſs and moral order of ſociety at 
home, and are ſo ſouſed over head and ears in 
the vaſt ſea of traffic and opulence, that they 
become themoſt caſe- Hard ened of the Ironſides.” 
When will this abominable trade in human blood, 
this reproach of human nature, this blot on the 
religion we profeſs be aboliſhed ? If the reaſon- 
ings of freedom and philoſophy will not avail, 
let a glaring fact plead the cauſe of the unhappy 
African. This diſorganizing and pernicious ſyſ- 
tem (the emancipation of the Negroes) which had 
been repreſented to be ſo baneful as to blaſt even 
the fruits of the earth, and to annihilate the once 
floriſhing colony of St. Domingo, was produc- 
tive of events peculiarly intereſting to the advo- 
cates of the abolition. For, when that part of 

the 
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the French colony, which had long been com- 
pelled tõ adopt the proclamation of Santhonax 
and Polverell, in which the Negroes were de- 
clared free, and entitled to one third of the value 
of the eſtates upon which they had worked as 
ſlaves, fell into the hands of the Engliſh, it was 
declared to ſurpaſs in cultivation and in fruitful- 
neſs the richeſt of our own iſlands. In the extraor- 
dinary gazette publiſhed on Thurſday July 17th 
1794, there was a letter fromBrigadier General 
Whyte, in which the reader will find the follow- 
ing impreſſive ſentence ; The importance of this 
conqueſt to Great Britain, you, Sir, muſt know; 
there is more ſugar now nearly ready to cut, than 
in all Jamaica. I leave the reader to make his 


own comment. 


After having tried the effects of another cam- 
5 paign 


t Under this ſecond head, more might have been ſaid, but, 
it was not my deſign to enter into every ſubje& which may 
have occurred, or is actually taking place in this country, as 
it would fill more than one volume. But to point out, on- 
ly ſuch prominent parts of our conduct, as have a material 
effect on the ſafety of the ate, In this ſenſe, it will be 
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paign, and experimented the ſame diſaſtrous 
routine of defeat, we ſeem to be, at length ſeri- 
ouſly convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 
peace. An ambaſſador is found to acknowledge 
Brabant as an integral part of the Republic; and 
what is equally extraordinary, he is the very ſame 
eminent character, who declared a few months 
ago to the French miniſter, M. De la Croix, 
that the king of Great Britain would not hear of 


any, terms of negociation, unleſs it was admitted 
as the baſis, that the Netherlands ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the Emperor ! It has been ſaid, that 
we were not ſincere in our late attempt at nego- 
ciation, and it has been conſidered as a political 
juggle for the purpoſe of raiſing money. This 


was perhaps, carrying the ſpirit of oppoſition too 
far. We might have been ſincere in our wiſhes 
for peace, but we certainly were wretchedly 


agreed 


noticed, that i have made no mention of the principles 
of the pending negociation, as we are at preſent, entirely 
in the dark reſpecting it. For a very different reaſon, i 
have avoided any obſervations on the ſtate of the fleet. In- 


deed as the events that are actually paſſing, are inſtantane- 
ous, they require leſs of our attention in a pamphlet of 
this kind, than thoſe which are paſt. 
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agreed on the means of obtaining it. If the pre- 


ſent legation, be really and ſincerely authorized 
to effectuate this long expected event, let it ne- 
vertheleſs, be provident of its conceſſions, and vi- 
gilant over the public welfare. Neither the integri- 
ty, the future ſtability, the character of thenation, 
ought to be compromiſed for the name of peace; 
as ſuch deleterious policy, would preſent the 


name only, not the reality. Peace, even at this 


time, is not to be deſired at all events. Let us 
have peace, but let it bring bleſſings with it, not 
the fetters of ſubjugation. Let it not be cal- 


_ culated to make our peace eſtabliſhment, more 


odious and more diſtreſſing than war itſelf ; but 
let it be conſiſtent with the tranquillity, the dig- 
nity, the majeſty of the Britiſh empire. Thoſe 
among us who have cenſured the original of this 
war, will not nevertheleſs be found diſpoſed to 
conſent to the tame ſurrender of the national ho- 
nor. If reforms be deſired, they will not be 

ſought after, either through the medium of fo- | 
reign conqueſt, or of civil commotion. That 


n is not wand the acquiſition, which is te- 
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ceived as a boon from military conquerors, or 
purchaſed by the inglorious aid of peculating 
friends. There have been nations in the hiſtory 
of the world, whoſe hard let it has been, to wiſh 
ſucceſs to the public enemy, rather than be 
encumbered at home with the load of civil op- 
preſſion; but their caſes were diſſimilar from 
our own... We are already in poſſeſſion of a great 
ſocial compact, the reverſion of which is in our 
poſterity, to whom we are bound to tranſmit it 
unadulterated, and, if poſſible, 1 improved. The 
people of England, will not receive any advan- 
tages from the hands of an enemy, much leſs, 
bow under their menaces. In the revolution of 
Italy, i ſincerely rejoice, becauſe Italy want- 
ed it; but i cannot avoid lamenting that 
ſtupid effeminacy, which made them receive 
their recovered liberties from the dictates of a 


Conqueror, and pay the purchaſe, with their beſt 


treaſures, All that is neceſſary for the govern- 
ment of England is, to unite the people ; and that 
unanimiry can be no otherwiſe effected, than by 
convincing them, that adminiſtration have a- 

bandoned 
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bandoned their original defigns, and contend 
now for independence alone. If it ſhould be ap- 
parent, that France withdraws herſelf from every 
fair propoſition, if ſhe ſhould hold a domineer- 
ing and. magiſterial tone, and proffer conditions 
which cannot be aſſented to, without renouncing | 
the high privileges of our country; there will not 
be found, i conceive, among the whole body of 
opponents of adminiſtration, a ſolitary individual, 
who will not join to reſiſt ſuch flagitious, uſurp- z 
ing, and deſperate ambition. +4 


There remains but one ſubject more to con- 
ſider, and then i ſhall cloſe my obſervations on 
this article; it relates to the cowardly, and trai- 

| torous attempts that have been made, and which 
are {aid to be ſtill making, to ſeduce the ſoldiery 
from their duty and allegiance. The man who 
openly derides all our civil inſtitutions, Who 
laughs at and ridicules all ſocial conventions, who 
blaſphemes the religion of love and peace; is no- 
thing in compariſon to the miſcreant who coun- 
ſels treaſon, and inſinuates treachery in ſecret, If 


| £120 it 
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it be my opinion, that reformations are indiſpen- 
ſable, that laws are proſcriptive, that tyranny up- 
lifts its head, and i publiſh my opinions; i may 
act illegally, but the publicity of them, is a de- 
monſtration of the conviction on which ĩ ſpeak. If 
i openly attack our conſtitutional policy, 1 do it 
in defiance of law; i riſk my perſonal ſafety, 
and ſtake my domeſtic enjoyments on the gene- 
ral reception of my principles; 1 write or ſpeak 
againſt laws which i am well convinced can 
puniſh me for what i do. This mode of con- 
duct is open, manly, and generous; becauſe 
notice is given of the meditated blow, and the 
antagoniſt has time to prepare, and put himſelf 
in a poſture of defence. But the low-minded, 
and cowardly aſſaſſin, who lurks unſeen, in the 
lanes and alleys of darkneſs, to ſtab with his 
ſtiletto, is a monſter that ought to be vomited 
from human ſociety. Such a character is ca- 
pable of perpetrating any crime however abo- 
minable; he is literally worſe than the ſlander- 
er, who is without doubt, the greateſt crimi- 
nal in the world, greater even that the mur- 
| derer 
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derer himſelf.* And what a moment has been 


choſen to forward their guilty machinations ! 


when we are engaged in war with a moſt pow- 


erful 


* «© Vice hath not, i believe, a more abje& ſlave; ſociety 
produces not a more odious vermin; nor can the devil re- 
ceive a gueſt more worthy of him, than a ſlanderer. The 
world, i am afraid, regards not this MONSTER with half 
the abhorrence which he deſerves ; and 1 am more afraid to 
aſſign the reaſon of this criminal lenity ſhewn towards him; 
yet it is certain, that the thief looks inaocent in the compa · 
rifon ; nay, the murderer himſelf can ſeldom ſtand in com- 
| petition with his guilt : for ſlander is a more cruel weapon 
than a ſword, as the wounds which the former gives are al- 


ways incurable. One method, indeed, there is of killing, 


and that the baſeſt and moſt execrable of all, which bears 
an exact analogy to the vice here diſclaimed againſt, and 
that is poi/on. A means of revenge ſo baſe, and yet ſo hor- 
rible, that it was once wiſely diſtinguiſhed by our laws from 


all other murders, in the peculiar ſeverity of the puniſh- 
ment. # 


« Beſides the dreadful miſchiefs done by flander, and the 
baſeneſs of the means by which they are effected, there are 
other circumſtances that highly aggrawate its atrocious quality; 
for it often proceeds from no prowecation, and ſeldom pro- 
miſes itſelf any reward, unleſs, /ome black and infernal mind 
may propoſe a reward in the thought of having procured the 
ruin and miſery of another. | 

by Tou Joxes, b. II. c. I. 


« Shakſpeare hath nobly touched this vice, when he ſays, 


Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; *tis ſomething, nothing; 
»Twas mine, 'tis his; and hath been ſlave to thouſands : 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that wHICHñ NOT ENRICHES HIM, 
AND MAKES ME POOR INDEED.” 
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erful and artful enemy; when we are endeavor- 


ing to reſtore the bleſſings of peace, which, it 


is well known are beſt obtained by the ſenſe 


which the enemy entertain of the reſources, vi- 
gor, and unanimity of our country, Beſide , to 
encourage men to betray their allegiance at home, 


is to open the door to their betraying it abroad. 
It is doing the greateſt injury to ſociety. It is trea- 
ſon againſt awhole people, becauſe while the nati- 


on ſleeps in ſecurity and confidence in the watch- 
fulneſs of its government, the pillars of the ſtate 
are removed, and the torch is throwninto themidſt 


of the ſocial pile. Happily owever for the honorof 
the military and the re oſe of the ſtate, the at- 
tempts of the malignant have been fruitleſs. May 


our bravedefenders preſerve their integrity unſpot- 


ted, and remember the words of one of our greateſt 
lawyers,“ that in this kingdom, 20 man ſhould 


take up arms, l ut with a view to defend his coun- 


- try, and its las: he f uts not off the citizen when 


he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citi- 
zen, and would wiſh to continue ſo, that be 
makes 


* Blackſtenc: v. 1. p. 395- Ato. edit. 
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" : b N : * 5 
mates W for a while a 4 ſoldier. 


We are now to attend to > the chief objeR of 


this pamphlet. But before we enter upon it, it 
may not be amiſs to point out in a few words 
the benefits that may be derived from the fore: 
going ng ſheets; which will be a ſufficient juſtifica- 
tion of the conſiderable portion of our notice, 
which the two previous queſtions (and particu- 


larly the firſt) have occupied. Nothing will 


afterwards remain, but to ſtate my propoſitions 


in as conciſe a manner as poſlible; ſince the rea- 
fonings' that may ariſe on the different means 
propoſed, muſt be left to the exerciſe of the 
public judgment. In every retroſpect of paſt 
conduct, whether made by individuals or na- 
tions, if there be manifeſted a diſpoſition to 


inquire diſpaſſionately, and to amend the wrongs | 
which they may have committed, there will 


be 2 moral certainty, that their future path 
in life, will be regular and fafe. For the 


moſt efficacious mode of correcting errors, is, 


to examine them, If in ſuch examination, we 


Q find. 
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find that au deſigns have been improper, we 
ought immediately to abandon them; or, if we 
continue to think that our deſigns were Juſt, 
but that the means which we employed to 


fulfil. them, were ill choſen, we ought to 


change our meaſures, but ſtill to perſevere in 


- our original plans; becauſe an honeſt intention 


may be fruſtrated from a variety of unforeſeen 


cauſes, and ſucceſs it is well known, does not al- 


ways attach itſelf to the right cauſe. And laftly, 


if our juſtifying reaſons and motives, as well as 


our means of fulfilling them, be deemed un- 


Juſt, we ought to recurto different meaſures of 


policy, and retrace our ſteps, and if poſſible re- 
cover the poſition, which we have loſt by our 
folly. One or the other of theſe caſes, muſt re- 


ſult from ſober inquiry, and therefore the neceſ- 
ſity of contemplating with ſo much attention the 
paſt, and the preſent, is fully proved. We now 
- therefore proceed to the laſt ground of inquiry, 


which i i have always had in ſight, and occaſion- 
ally referred to in the preceding obſervations, 
and which will be found, i ſincerely hope, to avail 

| | us 


* * 
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us materially under any determination that may Gs | 
be formed of our conduct; if we make a proper | 
uſe of them, At the ſame time, 1t ſhould be | | 
obſerved that the ſpeculations of one obſcure in- % 
dividual, do not preclude further inquiry, or 


more beneficial obſervations from any other man. 
3. What ought we to do? 


Sir William Temple in an excellent treatiſe, 
written about a century ago, has pointed out 
four means of ſafety, by which rulers and people 
may be preſerved from the evils of civil commo- _ | | 
tion. The firſt conſiſts in avoiding all counſels 
or deſigns of innovation, in ancient and eſtabliſh- 
ed forms and laws, eſpecially thoſe concerning 
liberty, property, and religion, and thereby 
leaving the channel of known and common juſ- 
tice clear and undiſturbed. The ſecond, in pur- 
ſuing the true and common intereſt of the nation, | 
without eſpouſing thoſe of any party or faction ; 
or if theſe are ſo formed in a ſtate, that they muſt 
incline to one or other, then to chuſe and favor. 
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that which is moſt popular, or wherein the great- 
eſt or ſtrongeſt part of the people appear to be 


— 


engaged. A third, is the countenancing and in- 
troducing as far as is poſſible the cuſtoms and 
habits of induſtry and parſimony ; for frugal and 
induſtrious men are uſually ſafe and friendly to 


the eſtabliſhed government, as the idle and ex- 


penſive are dangerous from their humours or ne- 


ceſſities. The laſt conſiſts in preventing dan- 


gers from abroad; for foreign dangers raiſe fears 


at home, and fears among the people raiſe jea- 


louſies of the prince or ſtate, and give them ill 


. opinions, either of their abilities, or their good 


intentions. Men are apt to think well of them- 


ſelves and their nation, of their courage and 


their ſtrength; and if they ſee it in danger, they 
lay the fault upon the weakneſs, ill conduct, or 


corruption of their governors, the ill orders of 
ſtate, ill choice of officers, or ill diſcipline of 


armies; and nothing makes a diſcontent or ſe- 


dition ſo fatal at home, as an invaſion, or the 
threats and proſpect of one from abroad.“ 
| Fg - The 

* Upon-theſe four wheels, ſays he, the chariot of ate may 


. 
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The man who ſetiouſly employs his thoughts 


on theſe ſenſible remarks, will find no difficulty 


in dilating and conforming them to the circum- 


ſtances of our times and country. But, if the 


nation is to be faved, it muſt be done by the 


united efforts of the people, in conjunction with 


thoſe of government; not by the acts of govern- 


ment, unaccompanied with the good wiſhes, 


and unaſſiſted by the ſtrength of the people. 
The moſt unhappy effect of our diviſions, 
(even if they were not ſo violent as they really 
are) 1s, that by diſturbing our. internal tranquil- 
key, they divert- the attention of government 
from proper purſuits, and neceſſarily diſpoſſeſs 


: It ” 


in all appearance drive eaſy and ſafe, or at leaſt not be too 


much ſhaken by the uſual roughneſs of ways, - unequal hu- 


mours of men, or any common accidents , further is not to 


be provided; for tho? the beginnings of great fires are often 
diſcovered, and thereby others eaſily prevented with care; 
yet ſome may be thrown in from engines far off, and out of 
ſight: others may fall from Heaven. In ſuch caſes when 
the flame breaks out, all that can be done is to remove as 
Faſt as can be all materials that are like to increaſe it, to em- 
ploy all ways and methods of quenching it, to repair the 
breaches and loſſes it has occaſioned, and to bear with pati- 
ence what could not be avoided, or cannot be remedied. 


Sir W. Temple's Works, v. 1. p. 262. Fo. _— | 
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it of thoſe reſources and of thoſe energies which 
reſult from concord and ſober confidence. Before, 


we can advance with ſafety a ſtep farther, we 


muſt fall upon thoſe meaſures which are beſt cal- 


culated to abate our diſcontents and reconcile all 


parties. Without unanimity, we ſhall loſe our 
conſtitution, liberties, independence, and laws, 


This therefore is the firſt and moſt eſſential mean 


of ſafety. But, it will be aſked, how is this de- 
| firable end to be obtained, after our mutual di- 


viſions have continued to rage and to ulcerate 
for more than ſix years ? The anſwer is plain and 
obvious. Remove the cauſes of thoſe peccant hu- 


mours which have produced ſuch diſaſtrous ef- 
ſects; until chis be done, the triumphal riding 
and unparalleled ſucceſſes of our navy, and the 
good diſcipline and courage of our troops, will 
afford more grounds of alarm, than of real ſecu- 
"rity. For, we are in that kind of ſituation, when 
victory 1s perhaps as dangerous to our welfare as 

| defeat; a ſituation that is not unfamiliar.to any 


one who i is the leaſt acquainted with the hiſtory 
. nations. While the Roman legions were ga- 


thering 


—_— 
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thering laurels abroad, the empire was torn and 
convulſed within, by the folly of its rulers, and 
the deſperation, feuds, and diviſions of its citi- 
zens. It was this, as much as its extenſive do- 


minion that rendered abortive the ſucceſſes of its 


armies, and precipitated its fall and ruin. Thus, 


it is evident, that victory abroad, is no compen- 
ſation for diſunion and violence at home; it is 
on the contrary, in ſuch a criſis, a national ca- 
lamity, and the melancholy precurſor of the 
loſs of national independence. For in the heat 
of internal diviſions, it has often happened, 
that one party in the exaſperation of reſent- 
ment, or in the dread of defeat, have reſorted 


to the public enemy for aſſiſtance, while the 


brave defenders of the ſtate, were contending 
on a remote frontier, and ſacrificing their lives, 
when their preſence was moſt defired, to uphold 
the dignity, and maintainthe peace of their own 
country. & The moſt effectual methods of ob- 
5 | . 1 taining 
$ The deſperate extremity to which a party is reduced, often 


leads them to employ a remedy no leſs deſperate. The hiſ- 


tory of England affords more examples of this nature, as far 
1 | as 
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taining this ſpirit of ananimity, conſiſts in diſ- 
engaging ourſelves from the ſhackles of party, 


in renouncing every paltry conſideration of ſelf- 


intereſt, or paſſion, in having the magnanimity 
to ſuſpend for a while lucrative views in favor 


of the general welfare, and reſerving the deci- 


ſions of paſt injuries to a leſs critical moment, 


and finally by climbing up the rock of the con- 
ſtitution, and there making our ſtand, in one 
compact, firm and indiſſoluble phalanx. We 
have before us the bright examples of the moſt 
venerable names of antiquity, who in ſimilar 
circumſtances, had the magnanimity to lay aſide 


both private pique and the animoſity of faction. 
Ariſtides, tho he had been baniſhed and proſcribed 


by 


as1 can recollect, than any other country. See in particular 


the caſe of the barons in the year 1216. Hume's Hiſt. of Eng- 
land. v. 1. p. 393. 4to. and Rapin's Hiſt, v. 1. p- 278. 
Fo. A weak or unequal faction in any ſtate, may ſerve per- 
haps to enliven or animate the vigor of a government; but 
when it grows equal, or near proportioned in ſtrength or 
number, and irreconcileable by the animoſity of the parties, 
it cannot end without ſome violent criſis and convulſion of 
the ſtate, and hardly without ſome new revolution, and per- 
haps final ruin of the government, in caſe a foreign invaſion 
enters upon the breaches o 822 Diſtractions. i 

Sir W. Temple. 
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RI | | 1 — : ar 3% ; Wo 
by his ungrateful country, when he perceived it 


to be endangered, haſtened from Zgina to Sa- 


 lamis; and there counſelled his rival and politi- | 


cal enemy, offered his aſſiſtance in any meaſure 


that would benefit the ſtate, and ſhared with 


him in the immortal glories of that day, wheri 


the combined fleet of Greece, routed and de- 


ſtroyed the mighty armaments of Xerxes. Not 


leſs glorious was the eminent conduct of Fabius 


Maximus, after the fatal defeat of Minucius, 
Let us lay aſide, ſaid the generous Conſul, our 
reproaches till another time; let us fly to the | 
ſuccor of our country, and ſnatch victory from 
the hands of our enemies.“ This love of country 


was the ſoul of all his actions, and inſpired him 
with unſhaken conſtancy” and. firmneſs in its 
ſervice, without permitting him to indulge the 


leaſt reſentment for the injuries he had received. d 


The principal cauſe of the animoſity of parties, 


K and 


Herodot. 1: 8. c. 79. &c- 


5 Compluribus injuriis laceſſitus, in eodem animi habitu per- 
manſit, nec unquam fibi reip, permiſit iraſci, tam perſeverans 
in amore civium fuit; Val. Max, 3. 8. 
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and of the diviſions of the people, is the demand 
on one ſide, and the denial on the other, of the 
neceſſity of reforms. What 1s deemed by one 
party dangerous innovations, the other inſiſt 
upon as conſtitutional renovation. Whether the 
matter be a queſtion of right or of political ex- 
pediency, it deſerves the ſerious attention of 
government; becauſe it is not the intereſt of 


thoſe who govern to ſet thimſclves i in hoſtility 


againſt every ſpecies of innovation. For every 
law that is enacted is in ſome ſort an innovation; 
and as the great Lord Chancellor Bacon ſagely 
remarks, «every 1 medicine is an innovation, and 
he that will not apply new remedies muſt expect 
new eyils: ſor time is the greateſt. innovator. 
And if time of courſe alter things to the worſe, 
and wiſdom and counſel ſhall not alter them to 
the derer, what ſhall be the 9 T here 


certainly 
— * Lord n »Edlaysor Counſels. Eſs. 24. He ſays further, 


It is true that what is ſettled by cuſtom, though it be not 
good, yet at leaſtit is fit. And thoſe things which have long 
gone together are as it were confederate within themſelves : 
whereas new things piece not ſo well ; but though they help 
by their reed yet they” trouble by thei inconformity. Be- 


ſides 
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certainly was a time, when the calls for reforma- 


tion were not heard among us; the wheel of go- 
vernment moved orderly and unclogged. There 
muſt therefore be ſome cauſe of all this diſorder 


in the ſocial body. It muſt ariſe either from the 


ſenſe of evils which ſuch reformations are ſaid to 
be calculated to remove; or it muſt ariſe from a 
diſſatisfied and mutinous fpirit in the people. In 
either caſe, it will be politic to appeaſe. this 


R 2 | | this 


fides, they are like ſtrangets, more admired, and leſs favoured. 


All this is true, if time flood ſtill; which contrariwiſe 
moveth ſo round, that a froward retention of cuſtom is as 


turbulent a thing, as an innovation ; and they that rever- 


ence too much old times, are but a ſcorn to the new. It 
were good therefore that men in their innovations uli fol- 
low the example of time itſelf ; which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly, and by degrees ſcarce to be perceived: 
for otherwiſe whatſoever is new is unlooked for; and ever it 
mends ſome, and pairs other : and he that is holpen takes it 
for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt 
for a wrong, and imputeth it to the author. It is good alſo 
not to try experiments in ſtates, except the neceſſity be urgent, 
or the utility evident; and welb to beware that it be the re- 
formation that draweth on the change, and not the deſire of 
change that pretendeth the reformation. And, laſtly, chat 
the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a ſuſ- 
pet: and, as the ſcripture ſaith, That we mate a fland upon 
the ancient way, and then laok about us, and diſcover what is 


the flraight and right way, and ſo to walk in it. 0 
bid. 
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ſpirit by timely conceſſion, or to convince 
the people by ſober reaſoning, of the imprudence 
of their conduct. A new habit of thinking has 


gone abroad into the world. Let us dare to avow 


this truth, and to hope that government will not 
be ſtationary, when the public mind is progreſ- 
five. For there is no better way to ſtop the riſing 


of new ſets and ſchiſms, than to reform abuſes, to 
compound the ſmaller differences, to proceed 
mildly, and not with ſanguinary perſecutions.* 


It would be an happy omen of the future peace ; 
and proſperity of the country, if government, 
ſenſible of theſe truths, would by timely conceſ- 


ſions, © avert the riſk and peril of violent and ruin- 
- ous changes. The only way to prevent a revo- 


lution is to accede to moderate plans of reforma- 
tion. But while we exert our public ſpirit, in 


the examination of ſuch ſubjects, we ſhould be 


cautious not to ſuffer any wild ſchemes of ſpecu- 
lative perfection, to arreſt our notice. Before 


| : the dreams of philoſophy can be realized, the 


moral 


Tord Verulam. 
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moral order of the world muſt be previouſly al- 
| tered, and men muſt abandon all thoſe paſſions 
for the reſtriction of which, government and laws 


_ were inſtitured. The man, who, to eſtabliſh a 


verfal practice, the politics of the cloſet, at the 
hazard of throwing civil ſociety into confuſion, 
is a ſtranger to the beſt ſentiments of mankind, 


and an enemy to its beſt intereſts. The leſſons of 
civil wiſdom, are not to be explored in the cold 
regions of metaphyſical contemplation; nor to be 


learnt from the crudities of inexperienced ſtates- 


men. Before we undertake to lay down plans 


for the improvement of ſociety, its paſt hiſtory 
and laws ſhould be thoroughly underſtood, and 
an enlightened experience ſhonld be reſorted to, 
as the beſt mean of promoting this end. The 
ſtatesman, who would dive into the virtuous 


ſpeculations of Plato or of Tully in preference to 


the practical knowledge of Thucydides, and 


Tacitus, would find himſelf extremely deficient 


in the ſcience of policy, becauſe he would be un- 
acquainted with the leading paſſions of men. Ex- 
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perience ought therefore to be our only guide in 
determining the utility of all political inſtitutions, 


and this is a manifeſt advantage that our vener- 


able conſtitution has long obtained over the na- 


tions of the earth. For it is not the reſult of a 
momentary compact, but of gradual and pro- 
greſſive wiſdom; every where adapting itſelf to 


the emergencies of men, correcting what was 


wrong, pruning what was redundant, and eſta- 


bliſhing what was expedient. A fabric, that 


Was originally reared and ſupported by wiſdom, 


juſtice, and liberty, and having human happineſs 


for its object, | would never have ſurvived the 
ſhocks of deſpotiſm nor the ſtorms of civil com- 
niotion, if it had not been identified with the 
name and character of a Briton. The people of 
Great Britain have been remarked for their at- 
tachment to the laws and conſtitution of their 
country. This attachment is the reſult of no 
cold principle or obſtinate prejudice, but is to 
be aſcribed ſolely to the beneficial eſfects whicli 
that conſtitution is calculated to produce. It is the | 
reſult of an impaſſioned love of order, liberty, and 


law, 
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aw. Is ſachaconſtitution worthy of preſervation? 
Repair the damages which it has ſuſtained by the 
inroads of time and negligence. Or, has it no lon- 
ger any charms for us?---Let us ſtretch hard the 
loins ot prerogative, and weaken on all ſides, e- 
very branch which militates againſt the encroach- 
ments of deſpotiſm; let us tamely view or loudly 
applaud the daring innoyator, who pulls down 
every conſtitutional buttreſs, and impiouſly tram- 
ples under his feet, the nobleſt privileges of 
Engliſhmen. What will be the conſequence of | 
all this ?---An alternative; and a fatal one it will 
prove. We ſhall have to chooſe between the two 
greateſt evils that an offended God ever ſent forth 
to curſe and ſcourge the earth; we muſt chooſe, 
fad alternative either to live under the monoton- 
oustranquillity of abſolute monarchy, or to deliver 
ourſelves up, to the wild horrors of revolutionary 
anarchy and licentiouſneſs. It may now be aſk- 
ed, can the conſtitution reform itſeIf?---I an- 
ſwer, that it is not the conſtitution, but its abuſes 
that want reformation and to attain this end, 
we muſt recur to the conſtitution itſelf. By the 
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acknowledged and univerſal cuſtom of this land; 


the legiſlature is competent to effectuate any 


change that is not ſubverſive of its general polity. 


In the capacious and tranſcendant power of par- 


liament,* we ſhall find the means of averting e- 
very miſchief, of remedying every grievance, of 
which the ſubject may have reaſon to dread or to 
complain. 17 can change and create afreſh even 
the conſtitution of the kingdom and of parliaments 
themſelves.+ If this be the caſe, there can be no 
reaſon to diſpute its power if it poſſeſs the will 
of producing ſuch alterations; and it may be ad- 


ded with equal truth, that any reformation which 


may come from the hands of government will be 


-more greedily accepted, and more peaceably 


enforced, than any efforts that may proceed 


from the determined enmity, and enfuriated 


paſſions of the multitude, Whatever is done 


in a time of full internal tranquillity, has every 


probability of being done with ſoberneſs and 


wiſdom. The beſt policy therefore is, to fortify 


n and 
* 4. Inſt. 36. 
+ Blackſt, Comment. v. 1. P. 156, 4to- 
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ard repair our houſe before the tempeſt blo Ws, 
and not to put off the time of repair until the 


tempeſt is actually blowing, becauſe then, the 
means and the power of reformation will be im- 


poſſible. To build up, to repair, or to improve 
requires a cool and ſober head, but to pull down 
and deſtroy is an eaſier work; the work always 
of heated imaginations and ardent heads, The 
firſt propoſition, that requires our determination 


is ſimply this; are reforms neceſſary ? if they 
be, let them be executed quickly; that the 


nation may feel that the government has a 


ſtrong intereſt in the general welfare. Nor can 


there be an object more gratifying to the Supreme 
Being, nor more exhilerating to a whole people, 
than a government acknowledging its own im- 
perfedtions, and haſtening to correct them. Such 


nobleneſs of conduct would revive our hopes, 


enſure our confidence without the aid of a bribe, 
baffle the attempts of the deſperate; whole ex- 


-iſtence depends on the denial of all equitable re- 


formations, reſtore tranquillity, and finally ele- 
vate us to the height of national happineſs, It 
11 
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the purſuit nevertheleſs of ſuch ſchemes, every 
party ſhould relinquiſh the pretentions by which 
it renders itſelf formidable or hateful to the reſt 
of the community. Every man ſhould recede 
from ſyſtems that are derogatory to the great 


aim of ſocial tranquillity ; for the love of ſyſtem 
according to the ſentiment of an elegant and 
profound philoſopher, * is to be reckoned among 


the chief cauſes that have retarded the progreſs 


of any ſcience. In ſteering our courſe, it is 


material to know the tendency of changes, 


whether the effect is to be near or remote. A 


well informed underſtanding, in the worlt ſitu- 
1 ations, may ſecure ſome happy effects, tho' far 
ſhort of the ideal perfection which the ſpecula- 
tive are apt to look for in the affairs of men. It 
45 | | ſhould be remembered that the ignorant are as 
[ ! 3 i - apt to tamper with the beſt conſtitution, as to 
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reform the worſt. The greateſt and moſt exten- 
five benefit which the wiſe can procure, is the 
eſtabliſhment or preſervation of juſt inſtitutions. 


The greateſt injury that wicked men can com- 
oi | mit, 


* Inſtitutes of Moral Philoſophy, by Dr. Ferguſon. 
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mit, is the overthrow or corruption of ſuch in- 
ſtitutions. As then the conſtitution was not the 
work of a day, we ought not to regard it, even 
at this time, as complete, nor to ſtand ſtill and 
deride the practice and the wiſdom of our fore- 
fathers; but on the contrary, to give ample 
ſcope for every liberal and uſeful inſtitution that 


may have a tendeficy either to improve or to re- 


pair it, We do not venerate laws and liberty 


becauſe they are old, but becauſe they are be- 
neficial to man, whoſe exiſtence in ſociety with- 
out them, wauld be both wretched and turbu- 
lent. The reſpect which is paid to ancient 
forms and conſtitutions of government would be 
puerile on any other principle, and alike unde- 
ſerving of approbation, regard, or obedience. 
The ſtorm which for ſeveral years has agitated 
France and ſhook Europe to its baſe, may ſerve 
as an eternal memento to rulers and people, of 
the folly. on the one ſide, of reſiſting every equi- 
table plan of reform, and of the imprudence 
on the other, of puſhing thoſe reformations to 
tao great a length, and of wielding the newly 
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* 


acquired power of a great empire, to the purpo- 


ſes of illegitimate ambition. When the French 
court was called upon by the general voice of 
the people, to reform the abuſes which prevailed 
in almoſt every part of the adminiſtration, it af- 
fected- to liſten to the public remonſtrance, but 
it was not ſincere in its declarations. It put off 
the hour of reformation, in the idle hope that 
ſome event might ariſe to amuſe the public mind, 


and to divert it from objects of political ſpeculati- 


on. It ſoon however had reaſon to repent of its 


illjudged policy, but it repented too late; and well 
might it repent; for to uſe the eloquent expreſ- 
ſion of Lord Bolingbroke on an occaſion not very 
diſſimilar *the veſſel was now full, and this laſt 
drop made the waters of bitterneſs overflow.” * 
Doubtleſs, the ſituation of the monarchy of 
France, and the actual condition of the monarchy 
of England were materially different: but not- 


withſtanding this difference, the political exam- 


ple, is not leſs cogent and expreſſive. M. Rabaud 
de St. Etienne has attributed the principal cauſe 
* Remarks on the Hiſt, of England. 
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of the French revolution to the circumſtance a- 
boye mentioned. The adviſers of the king,” 
ſays he, edaughed at the opinions and ſatires of 
the people; and when at length in conſequence 
of the encreaſing light of knowledge, a public 


opinion, ſtamped with an impoſing dignity, 
was formed, which after all was only the 


expreſſion of the general will, the miniſters per- 


ſiſted in their 1 imperious mode of acting, and i in 
their inſolent diſdain. This inattention to pro- 
priety proved their ruin. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that uſurped power owes her abaſement 
to no other circumſtance, than her not having 


been aware that ſhe was periſhable, 


In ſhort, if there exiſt in the minds of men, any 
ce reſpecting the progreſs of republi- 
caniſm, 


+ Les conseils des rois se jouoient des jugements du peuple 
et de ses satyres; et quand enfin, les lumieres croissant tou- 


jours, il s'est forme une opinion publique imposante, qui 


n*etoit, apres tout, que l' expression de la volonte générale, 
les ministres ont periẽvẽrẽ dans leurs foi mes imperatives et 
leur dẽdain insultant. Cet oubli des convenances les a perdus. 
On ne sauroit trop redire que les pouvoirs uſurpes ne tombent 
que parcequ”ils n'ont pas vu qu ils devoient finir. 

Prẽcis Hiſt. de la Rev. Francoise. 
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caniſm, thoſe apprehenſions muſt increaſe upon 


them in proportion to the prolonged refuſal of 


neceſſary reforms. For to procraſtinate reforms is 
to propagate republicaniſm. Make the conſtituti- 
on lovely, and it will be beloved. Preach to the 
people unceaſingly of its perfections, while they 


are unceaſingly complaining only of its abuſes, 


and you will put them out of conceit with the 


conſtitution; they will at length confound even 
the excellencies of government, with the errors 
of its mal-adminiſtration. Theſe are ferious 
truths, and we cannot think too often; nor act 
too ſoon in conformity with them. There is no 
ſurer way of eſtabliſhing unanimity and of ſe- 
curing our internal quiet and ſecurity. 


When 


5 The reforms which i have alluded to above, are various 


and ſome of them complicated, and by no means refer to the 
mere reform of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, which is 
by many conſidered as the only cure and ſovereign remedy for 
all our evils. The only uſe of ſuch a change, conſiſts in the 
political ſecurity which it would give to the civil liberties of 
the people. For, it will not be controverted; that moſt ex- 
cellent laws have been enacted under the preſent conſtitution 
of the Houſe of Commons, and that it might at this day, by- 


wiſe regulations, reform every abuſe of which the ſubje& 
complains. The argument of thoſe who wiſh fot a reform in 
FE the 


Ity 


When unanimity is eſtabliſhed, we ought to 


direct our attention to objects more minute, altho 
not leſs neceſſary to our political ſalvation; and 
they preſent themſelves under the twofold aſpect 
of exterior defence, and of internal ſecurity. In 


eaſe either of war or peace, the ſame meaſures 


under * 


the repreſentation of the people, may be reſolved into theſe 
principles; that the neglect or diſinclination of the Houſe to 
undertake thoſe reformations, proves the neceſſity of render- 
ing that organ of the public voice more popular; that the 
corruption prevalent among the individual members, gives 
| the people no hold on their patriotiſm and integrity; and 
laſtly, that the ſpirit of the conſtitution which fully provides 
for the exerciſe of popular rights, requires the enlargement 
of the popular influence in proportion to the encreaſed wealth, 
commerce, and improvement of cities and towns; and that 
therefore, it was never intended to circumſcribe the repre- 
ſentation within any determinate limits. 'This reaſoning is 
- forcibly illuſtrated by Mr. Locke in his treatiſe **Of Civil 
Government” b. 2. c. 13. f. 157. He fays*© Things of this 
world are in ſo conſtant a flux, that nothing remains long 
in the ſame ſtate, Thus people, riches, trade, power, 
change their ſtations, flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, 
and prove in time neglected deſolate corners, whilſt other 
unfrequented places grow into populous countries, filled 
with wealth and inhabitants. But things not always chang- 
ing equally, and private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and 


privileges, when the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it often comes 


to paſs, that in governments, where part of the legiſlative 
conſiſts of repreſentatives choſen by the people, that in tract 
of time this repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſpro- 


portionate. 
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8 | r 22 > 
under proper teſtriftions may be adopted as 
means of ſafety. And firſt of exterior defence. 
Under this conſideration, we ſhould form every 


foreign intereſt in relation to the particular in- 
tereſt, and to the particular ſituation of England 
only. Shut out from the continent, and ſeparated | 

by 
portionate to the reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed upon. To 
what groſs abſurdities the following of cuſtom, when reaſon 
has left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, when we ſee the 
bare name ofa town, of which there remains not ſo much as 


the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houſing as a ſheepcote, or 
more inhabitants than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as many 


repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly of law makers, as 'a 
Whole county numerous in people, and powerful in riches: 


This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs 
needs a remedy,” Perhaps for this purpoſe, it might be ad- 
vantageous to form a committee of the Houſe of Commons 


conſiſting of ſeventeen members, and no more, under the 
denomination of à committee on the tate of the nation, whoſe 
time ſhould be entirely devoted to the conſideration of the ne- 
ceſſity of reforms, and the beſt means of obtaining them 
peaceably, ſedately, and gradually. To this committee might 
de added 2 body compoſed of not leſs than ſeven lawyers, 
who ſhould attend only to give their opinions (any of the 
Judges to attend at his pleaſure) and proper ſecretaries, who 
mould take minutes of every opinion and of every tranſac- 
tion relating to the object of the committee, Perſons of every 
deſcription ſhould be invited to deliver in writing with their 
names and places of abode, whatever plans, whether political, 
Agricultural, or commercial, that may tend to the benefit of 


we nation. The period of time, allowed for the Report of 


the 


» 
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a the ſea from every other countfy, me-poſſels the 


power of defying the arms. of all Europe, and 
the high privilege of regulatin g our domeſtic po- 


lity without affronting the eſtabliſhed forms, or 


Alarming the timid prejudices of any neighboring 


guided r by the wiſe expedients of our fores 


T IN fathers, 


the Committee, ſhould be three years from the net Seffioni 

of Parliament: and after having examined all the reaſonings 
and evidences pro and con, the Report after having been 
printed, ſhould be preſented ind debated three thonths after, 


under each diſtin head in a Committee of the whole houſe; 
fubject nevertheleſs to frequent adjournments- N. B. The 


members of the Committee ſhould not be choſen by ballot, 
but by open election; and out of the body of lawyers, who 


may lend in their names (and they ſhould be all invited fo to. 


do) the Houſe ſhould openly chooſe ſeven.) The members of 
the Committee and the lawyers mould be moſt handſomely 
paid for their trouble and attendance, and a proper allow - 
ance ſhould be made to thoſe individuals whoſe plans ſhould 
be a approved of by the whole Houſe. Every member of the 
ſaid Committee, abſenting himſelf without leave (except in 
caſe of - ſickneſs to be certified by two phyſicians)” to forfeit 
for ſuch abſence,” 1066. "per diem, and 'every lawyer 45 

During the period of their ſitting, no addreſs, petition, or 

writing, ſigned by more than 17 perſons to be received by 


the {aid Cotnmittee ; arid no public meeting whatever to he ? 


. in any part of the nation, for the purpoſe of addreſſing 


uch Committee, under penalty of 100. the adviſers, and 
4 each the attendant of ſuch Meeting. This regulation __ 
WY gxcluce, * — to the Houſe of * (hs 


nation. With theſe advantages, we mould be 
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fathers, and by the conſtitutional precedents de- 
duced from the beſt and pureſt fountains of Eng- 
iſh hiſtory. The reign of Queen Elizabeth is a 
glorious and unanſwerable proof that the halcyon 
days, ſo much boaſted of, and ſo ſeldom found, 
days of proſperity as well as peace, may be en- 
joyed in an IsLaxD, whilſt all the neighboring 
continent is filled with alarms, and even laid 
waſte by war. The ſituation of an Iſland affords 
great advantages, when they are wiſely improv- 
ed; and when they are neglected, as great diſad- 
vantages may reſult from this ſituation. Our 
own hiſtories will ſhew how an Iſland: may ap- 
proach too near the continent, and be fatally 
drawn into that great vortex. Leſt we ſhould 
ramble too widely in the large field, which opens 
itſelf, let us confine our reflections to ſome of 
thoſe different means and objects, either of de- 
fence or offence, which nature, improved by art 
| preſents to people, who inhabit iſlands, or to 

people, who inhabit the continent, according 
to tneir different ſituations. A powerful NAvY 

is s of indif penſable neceſſity to the former of theſe: | 
Without 
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Without it, they muſt be poor and expoſed, | 
With it, they may be rich and ſecure. Barriers 
of fortified towns, and great ſtanding armies are 
of the ſame neceſſity to the latter. Without this 


- 


| ſecurity, they lye open to every inroad, and at 
the mercy of every neighbor. With it, they 
may be ſafe from foreign danger, and even ter - 
rible to thoſe, who live round them, But then 
as the ſea is a barrier of no expence, and as a 
maritime force carries no domeſtic dariger along 
with it, but enriches: the community it defends, 
ſo a fortified barrier, and a regular army, which 
are neceſſary to ſecure a nation, ſituate on the 
continent againſt” foreign danger, carry great 
domeſtic inconveniencies, and even dangers too, 
along with them. Both of them like armor, 
too heavy to be borne, waſte the ſtrength of thoſe, 
who are covered by them; and an army, like a 
ſword, which recoils on the blow, may wound 
the conſtitution, it was meant to defend. But 
farther; as particular families, by uniting to- 
gether, formed larger ſocieties, for their com- 
mon defence, and gave riſe to the kingdoms, 
12 and 


e 1 0 


it neceſſary, or advantageous, to unite tog 
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arid ſtates, which have appeared in the world 
ſo theſe larger ſocieties have, ever ſince, bound 


in various manners; ſometimes by an entire uri 
on, or an incorporation of different people into 


one body politic; ſometimes by a partial, or 


fœderal union of diſtinct ſtates in one common 
caſe; and at all times; by alllances, made on 


| particular occaſions, and ſuggeſted by à real; or 
ſeeming conformity of intereſts. This ocaſion · 
a union by alliances with other ſtates; of which” 
; alone we are to ſpeak in this place, is ſo neceſ- 


ſary to all the nations on the continent, that e. 


ven the moſt powerful cannot ſubſiſt without itz 


arid thoſe, who manage it beſt, are accounted- | 
viſeſt. Their ſeveral intereſts ate the objects of 


8 their alliances; and as the former are ſubject to 
change, tlie latter muſt vary with them. Such 


variations, whether occaſioned by the courſe of 
accidlents, or by the paſſions of men, tho' made 


by a few, will affect many; becauſe there always | 


are, and always muſt be, ſyſtems of alliances ſub- 


| fiſting among theſe nations; and thereſore, ab | 


change. 
TY 
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„ — 


HE i in bie of che Fare of one ſyſtem neces 
farily requires a change in all tlie reſt; ſo the ala 
teration of one ſyſtem neceffarily requires an alter- 
ation of the others: Thus are they always toſſed 
from peace to war, and from war to peace 
Perpetual negociation i is the life and ſbul of eit 

governments. Their well being, ny their fafk⸗ 
| ty at home, requires that they ſhould be alway 
buſy abroad. It is neceſſary for them to be nb 
Gabor, arbitrators, or, which'is infinitely worſe, 
guaranties z to be contracting parties in prelimi- 
nary, provincial, or explanatory treaties; in de- 
fenſive, or offenſive alliances; by ich means, 
they get over daily difficulties, by the miiliptis 
cation of laſting ineumbrantes. The interſtring 
and claſhing of their rights and pretenſions, and 

the various obligations, by which they ſtatid 
bound to otic another, appear to be, and ar“ 
the immediate cauſes of all theſe diſputes and 
contentiotis: But the principal and remote 
cauſe ariſes from the proximity and other cir- 
cumſtances of their ſituations. That els,” 
8 a which pk occalion to the origi- 
| nal 
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nal engagements, has maintained and multi- 
plied them ſince; and the laſt would not be 


reaſonable, if the firſt had not been neceſſary. 


Here then ariſes an eſſential difference between 2 


thoſe objects, which are proper to the policy of 
an land, and thoſe, which are ſo to the policy 
ol the continent; a difference greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the former; the circumſtances of 


whoſe fituation not requiring ſo conſtant and in- 


timate an union with other ſtates, either for 
defence or offence, render unneceſlary a great 


part of the engagements, which prove ſuch , 


heavy and laſting incumbrances on the latter. 


An iſland under one government, advantage- 
| oully fituated, rich in itſelf, richer by its com- 
merce, can have no neceſſity, in the ordinary 


courſe of affairs, to take up the policy of the 
continent, to enter into the ſyſtem of alliances 


we have been ſpeaking of; or in ſhort, to act 


any other part, than that of a friendly neighbor, 


and a fair trader. If an extraordinary criſis 
5 happen on the continent, which may endanger 


the ſafety even of thoſe, who are ſeparated fiom 


It, 
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it, ſelf-preſervation will no doubt determine men, 
as it ought, to unite by ſtricter alliances with 
. thoſe powers, with whom they are occaſionally 
united by a more immediate intereſt; but even | 


in this caſe, neither will ſelf-preſervation require, 


nor good policy ſuffer, that fuch a people ſhould 

enter deep into the quarrels, or involve them- 

ſelves intricately, much leſs continually, in the 

political ſchemes of the continent. We paſs over 

offenſive caſes, becauſe it is manifeſt that the peo- YN 

ple of an iſland can have no intereſt in making 

foreign acquiſitions, and that therefore it would 

be abſurd in them to ſpend their blood and tre- 

ſure-in acquiring only for others; or to attack 

any farther than is neceſſary to defend. We con- 

fine ourſelves to the caſe of deſence before men- 

tioned; and upon chat we ſay, a people on the 
continent may have reaſon to engage as deeply 

in defence of another country, as if they defend- 

ed the walls of their own towns, or the doors of 
their own houſes; becauſe another country may 


be the ſole barrier of their own. But this can 


never be n done as the people of an 
| land, 


/ 


2 


iſland, who have another, and a e 


than any the continent can form for them. Such 
people are to look an their engagements with 
dther countries, as on outworks caſt up in haſte, 
which may ſerye to defeat a weak attack, or to 
delay and diſappoint a ſtrong one. But it 
would be the height of folly i in them; even ig 
one of thoſe extraordinary conjunRures, which 

Ve now ſuppoſe, to lay the whole ſtreſs of their 
defence here; to ſpend their ſtrength im 


A ti 


: perhy; ; and to forego thoſe advantages, which 


bature has given them. The nations on the 


i continent might teach them another leſſon. 
5 They are careful to employ every advantage of 
their ſituation; ariver; a lake; aridge of moun- 
tains; and ſhall the inhabitants of an iſland. 


neglef the. Sea ? Shall they do by choice a al 
which other nations are obliged to do by pork 
dy ? Surely not; and if at any time ſuch a cop: 
duct can be proved neceſſary to certain pur- 
poſes, we think it will reſult, from this proof, | 
that ſuch purpoſes, ſhould be laid e. not that 
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„ ortified i by theſe reaſonings, i feel mylalf | 
emboldened in declaring, that with Pruſſia as an 


ally, with a formidable navy, and a well diſcipli+ 


ned national militia, we ſhall have no cauſe to 
dread the enmity of any of the powers of Europe. | 


That a powerful navy is eſſential to our national 


independence, is a ſentiment ſtrictly national; a 


ſentiment which we have all cheriſhed in early 


youth, and which we never recal in later periods 
of life, without feeling a glow of extacy and 
national pride.“ Even if peace ſhould be pro- 
claimed to morrow, it would be politic in the 


U | preſent 


„If the Atlienians inhabited an 15LanD,” ſays one of the 


preateſt generals of Antiquity; and beſides enjoyed the em- 
pire of the ſea, they would, as long as they were poſſeſſed of 
theſe advantages, be able to annoy-others, and at the ſame 
time be out of all danger of being annoyed.” Xenophon. de. 


Repub. Athen. One would imagine, ſays Monteſquieu, har 


KXenophon was nen of England. RI des Loix; I. 21. 
c. 7. | : 
In order to ſupport a naval militia, as well as to encourage 


Agriculture, to prevent poverty (Which is more politic than 


to relieve it) and all thoſe crimes, aubich are always expected 


From the defenders of the country, -mmediately after the concluſ;- | 


on of a peace, the waite lands might be appropriated under a 
{mall rent, to the uſe of ſuch able bodied ſeamen, as chooſe 


to hold certain portions of Lands on the tenure of nayal ſer. 
vices when called upon by the crown; in the ſame f manner ; 
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preſent diſtrafied ſtate of Europe, to maintain 


a naval militia, which without any great expence, 


might be made to unite together our natural and 
acquired advantages of ſituation and commerce. 
If, in conſequence of the eſtabliſhment of a per- 


manent national militia, all our regular regiments 


were to be reduced, excepting a few regiments 


of 


3 portions might be divided among the ſoldiers of the 


reduced regiments, on condition of their ſerving as marines 
on board the fleet. By this plan, on a moderate computati- 
on, i have found ſupport to 50,000 ſeamen, and 10,000 
marines, with their reſpective wives and children, indepen- 


_ dently of the advantages which agriculture, population, and 
the national defence would derive from it.—On too extenſive 


colonies, i have many objeRions unleſs they be defended by 


their own militia and by our ſhips of war only; they have a 
tendency otherwiſe to diminiſh the population, to debilitate 
the ſtrength, and to exhauſt the treaſure of the mother coun- 


try, by the number of civil and military agents which they 
give occaſion to employ. If indeed, the price of labor were 


to riſe in proportion to the increaſed price of the neceſſaries 


of life ; if the inferior claſs, of ſociety were not condemned to 
be ſtationary, when the more fortunate orders of mankind 


were reaping great and diſproportionate profit from them, 


t)oſe objections would be removed: becauſe then, a free and 


| liberal operation would be allowed to the productive induſ- 
try of the laboring claſs, and they would be no longer i in that 
dependent condition, wherein an affected charity doles out 


to them the ſcanty means of ſubſiſtence for nearly one half of 
the year, in order to keep them crawling upon the earth dur. 


ing the other half. With the Colonies we poſſeſſed before 
the war, our credit was ſo great that ſtocks were nearly at par. 
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to be encreaſed; if the officers who now com- 
mand thoſe regiments, and who from having de- 
voted themſelves to the military profeſſion deſerve 


every remuneration from their grateful country, 


were to be appointed to the command of thoſe 


battalions of national militia, . thus combining 


, military experience, with volunteer zeal; 1 am 
perſuaded we ſhould feel all the ſecurity ariſing 
from the beſt diſciplined army, without the en- 
ormous expence attending it, and that we ſhould 


have nothing to apprehend from invaſion; if 


from unfavorable winds or any other cauſe, the 
invaders ſhould eſcape: the vigilance and thunder 
of the Britiſh navy. 1 5 


If, in che ſecond caſe, we contemplate the 
means of ſecuring internal tranquillity, we ſhall 


find, that independently of that unanimity which 
has been recommended above, and which will 15 


ariſe only from a ſpirit of liberal conceſſion, there 


are many ſubordinate conſiderations of equal im: 
to the public welfare. Some kind of 
U 2 | | Cenforial 


of horſe, and the corps of artillery, which ought. 
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Cenſorial rigor ſhould be diviſed to check the ex: 


treme profligacy and frontleſs immorality of this 
downward age, And perhaps, the ſafeſt mode 
of correcting this evil among the lower orders, 


would be to hold out encouragements to marriage 


and population. For, it is the dreadful idea 


of inability to provide for a family, which in a 


| great meaſure, occaſions the vices and crimes of 


the commonalty, and floods out ſtreets with the 
victims of proſtitution and deſpair. If the higher 
orders of ſociety be not deemed incorrigible, the 


moſt certain method of eſtabliſhing good exam- 


ples, and of extending moral probity and public 


| decorum, would conſiſt 1 ina careful and virtuous | 
education. The age we live i in, 1s. impregnated 

| wich ſentiments of inſubordination ; and reſpect 
to rank, titles, and perſons, ſeems to diminiſh 
in proportion to the levity with which the longeſt | 


confirmed authority is treated. It would there - 
fore be a wiſe and provident meaſure, to impoſe 


certain reſtrictions on the mode of educating the 


ſons and daughters of the nobility, in order that 


thoſe who give the tone of faſhion to the vulgar, - 


may 
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may alſo communicate to them, the nobleſt prin- 
ciples of integrity, independence, and public 
ſpirit. Our penal laws are written with the pen 


of Draco; their number exceeds belief, and their 


principles have been juſtly cenſured by the moſt 


eminent of our lawyers. The firſt nation upon 


the face of the earth, that began a ſyſtem of be- 
- nevolent legiſlation, by the abolition of the tor, 


ture, ſtill retains more ſanguinary and vindic- 


tive laws in its penal code, than any other nation 
of Europe. Our police is miſerably defective, 
and- ought to undergo conſiderable reviſion, as 


well as receive conſiderable amendments. Our 


poor laws are a monſtrous chaos of crude inven- 


tions, and undigeſted expedients; amid all our vi- 


Fonary ſchemes for the improvement of them, we 


are at length amazed to find that, the induſtry of 
one half of the pariſh is not able to maintain the | 


whole.“ They are more calculated to enereaſe | 
poverty, than to 5 it; 2 the bread 1s 


but 


„Black. Comment. 1. 353. See alſo, «Obſervations on the 


more Ancient Statutes,” by the Hon, Daines Barrington, 


th edit, p. 536. to p. 541, 


Wu. 
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dut too often matched from the mouth of the 
pauper, to furniſh to the luxuries of the collectors 
and other officers. It is an indiſputable fact, 
| that one half of the immenſe treaſure raiſed yearly 
in this kingdom (fo honorable to the national 
character, but ſo reproachful of our political 
oeconomy) for the maintenance of the poor, is 
_ embezzled, laviſhed, or feaſted away by the 
_ officers of the poor, and what is worſe, pocketted 
: by lawyers. All the poor laws, now in being, 
are ſo many departures from the common Law 
of the land. If therefore we were to ſtrike them 
off the Statute roll, and to recur to the ſingle 
ſtatute of 43. Eliz. which was entirely founded 
on the Common law; and if according to the 
fpirit and ancient practice of that law, the inde- 
pendent country gentlemen, would undertake 
the duties of overſeers of the poor, and every lis 
tigation be expedited without fee; if inſtead ot 
miſerable ſhifts, and lame expedients, in order 
to patch up the flaws occaſioned by the neglect of 
che old and excellent ſcheme for the proviſion of 
n the poor, we were to apt rigidly this policy, 


we 


” 
— ——Ü———— — — — — —— retimens 7 
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we ſhould remove that extraordinary ie 


non in a Gee country, of a numerous poor, 


furniſhing wealth to their protectors, and fortunes 
to lawyers. If the country gentlemen, whoſe for- 


tunes enable them to enjoy an eaſy and elegant 
independence, with the greateſt leiſure, were to 
| undertake this taſk, they would conciliate the af- 


5 fections of the poor, and be juſtly entitled to the 
gratitude of their country fot ſuch efforts of pub- 


lic ſpirit. It is indeed a duty that they owe to 
their country, and which it cannot well diſpenſe 


with; for they were never intended to paſs away 


their lives in liſtleſs indolence, in the ſociety ot 


dogs and horſes, or in the fatal ſports of the turt 


or the gambling table, nor to exiſt like drones 
in the great ſocial hive; but to employ their 


education and fortunes in the engagements of 
active patriotiſm, and in diſtributing comfort and 


happineſs in their ſeveral counties. The man, 


who thus employs his time and fortune, is tru- 
ly a practical legiſlator, an oeconomiſt. for 


the public, and a benefactor of mankind with- 


out oftentation; i he! is a more uſeful member of 


e e ſeociety 
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ſociety, and a more diſintereſted patriot, than 


the brawler at St. Stephen S, or the -{pcophant a 


at St. James's. 


* 


* 


TO CONCLUDE. It is now more than 
four years ſince i have addreſſed you. In the 


interval, the greateſt revolutions of empire and 


of opinion have occurred, a deluge of innocent. 
blood has overflown the ſcaffold and the field of 


battle, and Europe has become a vaſt Aceldama. 


Many of you engaged, in the buſtling ſcenes 


of life, have turned aſide with diſguſt from the 


ſpectacle of human ſorrows, and have endeavor- 


ed to drown all melancholy reflections on the 


tate of the country, amid the levities of faſhion, 


or the ordinary occupations of induſtry: others, 
more alive to the national ſafety, have boldly 


taken an active part in our diviſions, and ſhared 


in the various applauſes or cenſures that unhap- 


pily ariſe from oppoſite ſentiments; Far differ- ; 
ent has been my lot. I have been doomed, in 
the morning of my days, to count the hours as 
* te and to ſupply the ſweet converſe of 

2 5 Coe friends 


oo Os <4 SS, pe Eve 
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friends and relatives; with tracing in ſolitude, 


the deſtructive paths of human ambition, and the 
melancholy ravages of the paſſions: Scarcely 
had i ſtepped over the threſhold of infancy, when 
for having attempted, in the enthuſiaſm of youth; 
to revive the ancient ſpirit of the country, 1 was 
ſnatchetl from the world; accuſed; tried, and 
pu niſhed with a ſeverity that aged turbulence 


could hardly have deſerved. Like a reed broken 


by the tempeſt, i have ſince remained; a uſe- 
leſs member of an animated world: Againſt 


my enemies public or perſonal, i bear no reſent- 


ments; on the contrary, i feel my love of country 
encreaſed in proportion to the ſufferings i have 


met with for it and from it. Impriſonment to 


a man of my way of thinking is leſs irxſome, than 


the ſilence of the cloiſter to the pedant. A-priſon 


indeed, may ſecure the perſon, but it cannot 


enſlave the mind; if it reſolve to be free, 1 no fan- 


taſtic tricks” of human power, can render it o- | 


therwiſe, Enthuſiaſm, it is true, may be con- 


trolled or corrected, but it is not the priſon that 
polleſſes this talismanic efficacy; it is the habit 
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of reflection. The happieſt, the moſt” rational, 
the moſt tranquil days of my life, i glory to ſay, 
have been paſſed in confinement, in deſpight of 


the contemptible ſnafts of calumny, which have 
been unceaſingly launched againſt me. It requires 


fortitude to bear with adverſity, but magnani- 
mity to forgive and to forget. On the ſtrength 


of this principle, i ſubmit theſe few theets 


to your conſideration, Tho' you may not 


approve of all, yet even the weakeſt and 


worſt of them are not altogether without their 


5 utility. They ſerve at leaſt to animate the public 


paſſions of men, and rouſe them to ſeek out the 
means of promoting the happineſs of the ſociety.“ 
Perchance an happy idea may ariſe from my fal- 
lacies (if ſuch they be) and as a lover of truth will 
often find it uſeful to read doubtful ſpeculations, 


in order to improve his mind ; or as a Chriſtian 


will peruſe with attention the writings of Atheiſts 


and Deiſts, in order to be more confirmed in his 


- 


faich; in the ſame manner, benefit may reſult 


* from the moſt viſionary political remarks. Let 
4 | | doe 
* Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam Smith, v. 1. p. 7a: 
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. thoſe who think that things will laſt their time, 
or rather, let thoſe who do not think at all, cons 
tinue to amuſc themſelves with dreams of national 
felicity. But let the man, who has courage to 
think, dare likewiſe to avow his thoughts, and 
to act in conformity to them. His errors may 
be great, but the demi-god within the breaſt, 
will tell him that he is honeſt, My creed i fear 
not to publiſh.— 


May Great Britain remain 
for ever a limited monarchy, under the guardian 
care of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover; but 
may the manners and habit of thinking of the 
people, be purely republican ! 


Agnoſcent Britanni ſuam cauſam.—Proinde ituri 
in aciem, & majores veſtros, & poſteros cogitate. 


Tacit. in vit. Agric. cap. 32. 
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